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MORNING. 
See illustration on front page. 
ND will he come to-day? 
m6 Her dark eyes question, fain 
From creaming surf upon the bay, 
From lilies lighting up the way, 
To read an answer plain, 
To soothe her heart-beat’s pain. 


The garden laughs in bloom; 

The lawn is gemmed with lace; 
Frost-woven in the fairies’ loom, 
Over heather-bells and golden broom 

It sheds a bridal grace. 

Ah me! the lovely place! 


But—will he come? The thought 
Stirs swift the conscious blush; 
Such miracle true love hath wrought, 
With such sweet pulse of trouble fraught, 
The fair cheeks can but flush. 
Hush, oh! glad spirit, hush! 


They quarrelled when they met, 
And parted—yesterday ! 

In morning’s light let souls forget 

The irony, the jest, the fret, 
The thrust not meant to slay; 
Those were of yesterday. 


NEW EDITIONS 


CAPTAIN KING'S STORIES. 


“Caprain Kina’s novels hold high and solitary rank in American 
fiction.” —New York Tribune. 

BETWEEN THE LINES. A Story of the War. By Captain 
Cuar.es Kine, U.S.A. Illustrated by Gitpert Gav. Post 8vo, 
Cloth Extra, $1 25. 

‘A more spirited war novel it would be difficult to name. Thrilling 
adventures, embodying the prominent incidents of military life, are con- 
stantly and effectively introduced.”—New York Sun. — ; 

“The war sketches with which it abounds are vivid and faithful. It 
easily ranks with the best tales of the rebellion.”—Commercial Gazette, 


Cincinnati. 





Captain CHARLES 
Post 8vo, Cloth 


WOOING. A Story. By 
Illustrated by R. F. Zocnaum. 


A WAR-TIME 
Kine, U.S.A. 
Extra, $1 00. 
“A capital military story....Captain King’s stories are full of spirit, 

and have the trae ring about them.”’—New York Times. 

“Captain King writes with spirit and grace and power of human emo- 
tion. A most intense and thrilling story.”—Boston Traveller. 


Published by HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 


The above works are for sale by all booksellers, or will be sent by Har- 
ren & Brotruens, postage prepaid, to any part of the United States or Can- 
ada, on veceipt of the price. Harrrn’s Catatocur sent on receipt of Ten 
Cents in stamps, 
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PIN-MONEY WAGES. 


rPHE prisoners of poverty have enlisted the pens and 

sympathies of some of our wisest and most philan- 
thropic thinkers. How many of them have pointed 
out that among the worst enemies of the working- 
woman is not only the employer who keeps her day 
and night on the strain by the scanty wages he gives 
her, but an army of well-to-do competitors in her 
labor, who make the payment of such wages pos- 
sible ? 

Hardly a week passes that the reader of newspa- 
pers does not see an account of some difficulty con- 
cerning the admission of contract labor to the United 
States. To protect American industries, the law has 
been devised that forbids the importation of skilled 
craftsmen. Legislators prudently recognize the truth 
that when a superior quality of workmanship can be 
obtained from foreign workmen for the same sum or 
less than would be paid the American laborer in the 
same occupation, there will be found few citizens suf- 
ficiently patriotic or philanthropic to patronize home 
manufactures. The aid of the law-makers can hardly 
be invoked to protect the working-woman against her 
richer sister, but right feeling and public opinion 
should be able to do something to correct this grow- 
ing evil. 

There was a time when it was thought that a mar- 
ried woman who worked for money in some way 
reflected discredit upon her husband, by an implica- 
tion of his lack of ability to support her as she wished 
to live. That period is past, both happily and unhap- 
pily. Happily, because many a man has had cause 
to bless the slender hands of the wife, which, by their 
skill in wielding the pen, the brush, or the needle, or 
in doing other womanly work, have, backed by the 
willing brain, fended off want and disaster when he, 
the usual bread-winner, has been disabled or prevented 
by loss of employment from supplying the family 
with bread and butter. But the change of public 


opinion on the score of home-living women working 
for money has been unfortunate, because, in the strug- 
gle for funds with which to indulge a taste for dress, 








or for other luxuries not warranted by their hus- 
bands’ incomes, some women have taken the sewing 
that should have been given to those poor creatures 
who find in it their sole means of subsistence. The 
sheltered wives and daughters whom husbands and 
fathers support can ‘‘ accept work to pick up at odd 
moments” at rates that would mean semi-starvation 
to those women to whom such work is the only means 
of supplying themselves with lodging, food, fuel, and 
clothing. 

The wife of a small farmer was heard not long ago 
recounting complacently the success she had had in 
laying aside a neat little sum in the bank during the 
past winter, 

‘*We had a good deal of spare time evenings,” she 
said, ‘‘and Jane and Sarah and I thought it was a 
real shame we shouldn’t make something by it. So 
when father went down to M—— we made him go 
to a store there and get us some things to make. He 
brought us men’s shirts and little boys’ knee pants. 
They were all cut out and stitched, and it was easy 
enough to finish them off, though it was kind of 
tedious work. There were five gussets and nine but- 
ton-holes to each shirt, and it took the three of us 
pretty near all day, working steady all the time we 
could spare from our house-work, to do a dozen of the 
shirts. I could do two pair of the pants in a day.” 

‘*And how much were you paid ?” queried an in- 
terested listener. 

‘Oh, well, it wasn’t much,” admitted the other: 
‘only thirty-five cents a dozen for the shirts, and a 
dollar seventy-five a dozen for the pants. It did 
seem rather little to me at first, but I says to the 
girls, ‘If we weren’t doing this, we wouldn't be do- 
ing anything to earn money.’ And by keeping at 
it all winter we'd made forty dollars by spring, be- 
tween the three of us, and that was a good sight bet- 
ter than nothing.” 

‘*T should say so!” ejaculated the auditor. ‘‘I de- 
clare to goodness, I believe I'll try that same plan 
myself next winter. I only wish I'd thought of it 
before.” 

To neither speaker did the idea seem to suggest it- 
self that in the city there were struggling women to 
whom that forty dollars would have meant thrice 
the sum that it did to the well-clad, well-fed wife 
and daughters who gave only their leisure moments 
to shop-work. The degraded order of humanity pos- 


| sessed by the proprietors of ‘‘ sweating” establish- 


ments is of a sort that makes them ready to take ad- 
vantage of their ability to have the work done at the 
lowest possible terms. Everything that by causing 
the supply to exceed the demand has a tendency to 
reduce wages, is hailed with joy by these human 
sharks. 

Among the regulations of most of the Women’s 
Exchanges with which nearly every city of consid- 
erable size is now provided, is one requesting women 
who are not obliged to support themselves to refrain 
from taking work from these institutions, unless 
the proceeds therefrom are to be devoted to charity. 
Even in this case no woman who can, by hook or by 
crook, scrape together the sum she wishes to bestow 
upon the church or upon charitable objects, should 
ever take work from a Women’s Exchange. If she 
cannot by self-denial and rigid economy succeed in 
saving the money for such purposes, she should ques- 
tion seriously whether she is not showing truer char- 
ity, in leaving this work to poorer women than her- 
self than in taking it from them to devote the results 
to others perhaps less needy. Such a course strikes 
one as savoring of the operation proverbially known 
as robbing Peter to pay Paul. 

Still it seems rather hard to veto the earning of all 
wages by a woman, simply because she has a husband 
or a father. The gifts, the charity, that the gains 
from her labors enable her to bestow, grant her dou- 
ble the yratification she would derive from anything 


bought with money that had been given her. But 
let her seek some other outlet for her industry. That 


is an exceptional woman who has not some special- 
ty, be it never so humble. To this let her turn as a 
means for earning her extra funds. Sometimes she 
may possess an accomplishment, oftener a knack at 
some branch of handiwork out of the common line 
of labor, the practice of which takes employment 
from nobody. 

One deft little woman who had no income except 
the slender allowance that was all her husband could 
afford her, used to make the money for his Christmas 
and birthday gifts by crocheting silk shawls, in a pe- 
culiar stitch of which she alone held the seeret. An- 
other earned all her donations to charitable enter- 
prises by putting up pickled mangoes by an old fam- 
ily recipe for friends who could not obtain these 
dainties elsewhere, and were glad to pay her liberal- 
ly for her time and trouble. Still another, a young 
girl, assumed the concoction of bouillon for a cer- 
tain caterer, achieving a preparation that became fa- 
mous in the little city where she lived. Home-made 
French candies and salted almonds became the in- 
dustry of another. Such avocations as these impov- 
erish no one, and their practice enables a woman 
to feel that independence dear to all who are not con- 
tent to fill only ornamental places in life. 








WOMEN AND MEN. 

MANUAL TRAINING FOR GIRLS. 
GREAT change is evidently going on in our public- 
school system by the introduction, in various forms, of 
something in the way of manual instruction. The advance 
is along several lines, coming in some cases in the form of 
drawing, in other cases of natural history and experimental 
science, and in other cases still of something which nearly 
approaches industrial training. That is, manual instrue- 
tion is sometimes given for its purely educational value, as 
where a rich man fits up a workshop for his boy; but it is 
also given in many cases with a direct view to later indus- 
try. The college student who appears a mere butterfly of 
fashion when he goes to play tennis with the young ladies, 
may be found at other times in overalls and an apron, 
grimy with smoke and iron, working in a machine shop in 
order to make himself an electrical engineer. Parallel 
courses of mechanical instruction are being arranged in 
various places throughout the High-school system; so that 
one brother in a family may be studying Latin and fitting 
for college, another studying book-keeping and fitting for 
business, and a third studying applied mechanics and pre- 
paring to be an engineer or a railway superintendent. 

All this is as it should be. It looks in the right direc- 
tion. It does not by any means show that our existing 
systems of public education are failures, but only that they 
havé developed to a certain point, and are about to develop 
still more. It is not when all has failed and bankruptcy 
impends that a mill-owner enlarges his establishment and 
puts in new machinery, but it is in time of prosperity that 
these improvements take place. Our public schools in par- 
ticular do a great deal if they simply turn out their pupils 
with the ability to read, write, and cipher. That fits them 
to go out into life with keen eyes and ready minds, able to 
adapt themselves to many different positions. But it is 
now held that a still better preparation will be made when 
a fair amount of manual training is combined with the 
intellectual. It is believed that this will tend to correct 
that undue preference for the walks of trade which puts 
into business employments—and keeps always in subordi- 
nate positions—many young men who ought rather to be 
captains of industry in new fields, organizing and carrying 
on important departments of practical service. According- 
ly much has been done to train boys on the executive and 
industrial side; but in the mean time what becomes of the 
girls? The plain fact is that in this, as in most other pro- 
visions for general education, boys get their share first and 
girls follow afterward. 

In some respects, no doubt, girls have already gained by 
the new methods. Drawing and natural history, for in- 
stance, have been taught to them side by side with boys. 
But when we look at the actual manual instruction, and 
particularly the industrial preparation, it has come thus 
far mainly to the brothers. A few sewing or cooking 
schools by no means balance the appliances, already large, 
which are being provided for those boys who are to learn 
earpentry and blacksmithing. The present writer, for in- 
stance, happens to be one of the superintending committee 
of a Manual Training High-School which is this autumn to 
take in a new class of seventy boys, with no provision 
whatever for the girls. Yet it is the general testimony 
that, so far as the educational value of such teaching is 
concerned, girls need it quite as much as boys; while for 
the industrial value they need it yet more. Hard as it is, 
since the decline of the apprentice system, to get a boy 
thoroughly taught any trade, it is harder yet for his sis- 
ters. A lady who has had great experience in benevolent 
organizations writes to me: “You may not happen to 
know how almost impossible it is for a woman to thor- 
oughly learn any sort of trade. If, for instance, a dress- 
maker consents to take an apprentice, the girl is likely to 
be kept for the first year hemming ruffles, the next, per- 
haps, making sleeves, etc.,etc.; and not until a week or so 
before her dismissal is she allowed to see the inside of the 
fitting-room. We cannot blame the employer, who must 
guard her own interest, and who fears that so soon as her 
neophyte has got the idea of fitting she will leave her to 
begin fresh on raw hands. But we” (referring to a training 
school of which she is the head), “ who are not looking for 
compensation, could give the girl her trade in perhaps one- 
fourth of the time she must otherwise spend. Moreover, 
by a faithful system of diplomas, we could benefit the com- 
munity by stating with as much precision as possible the 
degree of proficiency of the person holding our guarantee.” 

The society of which this lady is president, the “New 
Century Guild,” in Philadelphia, has evening classes for 
young women in cooking, dress-making, millinery, stenog- 
raphy, book-keeping, and type-writing. Similar organiza- 
tions exist in other large cities; but the need for which 
this Philadelphia organization appeals—of a manual train- 
ing day school which shall take those who, having left the 
grammar-school, must prepare as soon as possible to sup- 
port themselves—this is felt everywhere. For boys this 
provision is being made by public or endowed schools, but 
for girls it is hardly yet even attempted. The number of 
women who have to earn their own living in Philadelphia 
is estimated at 100,000, and there is no reason to suppose 
that the proportion is larger there than in other cities. It 
is of no use to say that this fact is all wrong; that women 
are not naturally meant for self-support; that some man 
ought to be supporting them. If this imaginary man were 
at hand in each case it might be very convenient, although 
in practice it might turn out that the supporting was on 
the other side. But if the man is not at hand, how is a 
woman helped to obtain food and lodging for to-morrow 
by the knowledge that he ought to be there? She is con- 
fronted “not by a theory, but by a situation”; what she 
needs is bread, and in order to obtain it she needs to be 
trained in something. 

And not only the average condition of women, but their 
maximum of favorable condition, will be greatly helped by 
a more exact training. For women, even more than for 
men, the profitable positions are to be found higher up, and 
the vast mob of ignorant and underpaid women keep down 
the rates of all women’s labor. The State Labor Commis- 
sioner of Maine, who has lately investigated through an 
agent the condition of women’s wages in that State, re- 
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ports that women are there occupied in fifty different pur- 
i suits, including those of artists, physicians, and clergymen, 
7 but that the highest amount earned by any woman is $1600 
a year. When we compare this income with that of the 
washer-woman it may seem relatively large, but when we 
consider the large number of men in Maine who must earn 
twice the amount or more, it gives a graphic illustration 
of the industrial disadvantages of women. T. W. Et. 





DELICATE FEASTING. 
BY THEODORE CHILD. 
IX.—ON RELISH AND SEASONING (2). 

IHE best way of seasoning fish whose flesh is not naturally full- 
flavored or extremely delicate is to cook it in seasoned water, 

or, as the French call it, in a court-bouillon. 
The real court-bouillon is made thus: On the bottom of your 
fish-kettle lay a bed of sliced carrots, sliced onions, green parsley, 
thyme, bay-laurel, a sliced lemon or a sliced orange, and some 
whole pepper, say 20 grains (not grains in weight, but grains in 
the botanical sense). On this bed lay your fish, and cover it with 
half white-wine and half water, and if you have no white-wine 
use vinegar or verjuice, two or three wineglassfuls added to the 
water, Put your kettle on a moderate fire, and as soon as the 
liquid boils withdraw it immediately, and take out your fish, which 

you will find to be perfectly cooked. 

Fish must always be put into cold court-bouillon. 

The court-bouillon may be prepared beforehand, and cooled 
down before the ‘fish is put in; the court-bouillon may also be 
kept and used several times, provided it be reboiled every three or 
four days, a little water being added each time to supply loss by 
evaporation, 

Naturally a court-bouillon prepared beforehand, will savor more 
strongly of the aromatic ingredients in it, than a new court-bouillon. 

If wine is abundant, of course it may be substituted for water 
almost entirely. 

Remark that in countries where wine is not commonly used for 
kitchen purposes, the court-bouillon may be made quite satisfac- 
torily with vinegar and lemons. Even in France, many an econom- 
ical house-keeper will not sacrifice a bottle of white-wine to boil a 
fish. With wine, of course the result is more delicate and richer. 
But wine is not absolutely necessary for success. 

Both fresh-water and sea fish may be advantageously cooked in 
court-bouillon, with the exception, of course, of such fine kinds as 
the lordly turbot. 

For a fish like pike, for instance, you can heighten the flavor of 
the court-bouillon, by the addition of a little ginger and a few cloves; 
some cooks even add garlic, but to my mind garlic is too acrid a 
condiment to be used in cooking any kind of fish. I do not guar- 
antee that pike cooked thus, is equal to a pike roasted according 
to the directions given by Izaak Walton, which is, as he say: 
“dish of meat too good for any but anglers or very honest men.” 
But Izaak Walton forbids the application of his receipt to a pike 
Jess than three-quarters of a yard, whereas a pike of only a quarter 
of a yard long, may be cooked in a court-bouillon. 

Wine is of great utility to the cook, and by wine I mean fer- 
mented grape juice, not necessarily Bordeaux or’ Burgundy wine, 
but Ohio wine or Australian wine, provided the sweeter kinds are 
avoided. 

Even unfermented grape-juice may often be employed in devel- 
oping flavor. A roast partridge that has been basted with the 
fresh juice of white grapes of any but the muscat kind is a fine 
dish. 

All game without exception requires the application of some 
sour in order to develop the savor thoroughly. 

For making most of the fine sauces wine is as indispensable as 
butter, and success can only be obtained if both articles are good. 
“ Kitchen” wine and “ kitchen” butter are fatal to good cookery. 
The cook requires the best butter and good ordinary wine, but 
not Chateau Yquem or Chateau Lafitte or Tokay. Burgundy, or 
its American equivalent, for kitchen purposes needs to be a strong 
and full-flavored wine, and Bordeaux, or its American equivalent, 
a sound and dry wine. The Madeira and Spanish wines used in 
cooking, need to be simply unadulterated, but not necessarily fine 
and dear wines. 

The matelote of fresh-water fish is a way of cooking in wine 
which is much practised in France, where at every river-side inn 
you may see the sign “ Matelote et Friture.” And a noble dish 
it is when well made. The finest matelotes I have eaten were 
made in a skillet hung over a blazing wood fire in a farm-house 
on the banks of the Loire, and half the secret of success seemed 
to be the fact that the tongues of flame glided freely around the 
caldron, and set fire to the boiling wine just at the critical mo- 
ment. Over an ordinary and comparatively cramped kitchen fire, 
success is only to be obtained by more careful manipulation, and 
this is the way you must proceed : 

Take an eel and a pike, or a carp, or a perch, or a barbel, or 
any combinations of these fish which the larder may offer, even 
an eel alone, or, better, an eel and a pike; clean them, and cut 
them up into pieces about two inches square. Suppose that you 
have two good pounds of fish. First take a saucepan, into which 
you put two ounces of butter and twenty small onions peeled and 
blanched. Let your onions get browned over the fire; then add 
14 oz. flour, pepper, and salt, and stir for five minutes, adding a 
few mushrooms, previously browned in butter, and a little lemon 
juice, and a little water if the mixture needs it; then add 1 pint 
of red-wine, a bouquet garni, a clove of garlic, pepper and salt, 
and a pint of good bouillon or meat juice. Cover your pot, and let 
this mixture simmer twenty minutes. 

Then put in your slices of eel and of the less tender fish—as carp, 
for instance—and cook for a quarter of an hour. 

Next put in your tender fish, add a wineglassful of brandy, and 
cook five or ten minutes longer. Take out the bouquet and the 
garlic, and serve on a dish with the onions and sauce poured over 
the fish. The sauce will be creamy, and of a bluish brown color, 

N. B.—Not the least essential thing in the above receipt is the 
meat juice. If you have not meat juice or good bouillon, you must 
put two pints of wine instead of one. 

Another way of making a matelote is to put the fish in the bot- 
tom of a pan, with a bouquet garni and garlic, or not, as you please ; 
cover the fish with wine, and as soon as the wine boils, pour in 
half a glass of strong brandy, and fire the whole. Set the mix- 
ture ablaze and cook for a quarter of an hour, and then serve on a 
dish with your ragout of small onions, flour, and mushrooms, pep- 
pered, salted, and prepared apart in a pan, as described in the be- 
ginning of the above recipe. 

The essence of the matelote lies in the employment of wine in- 
stead of water to stew the fish in, and, as already stated, complete 
success can only be achieved by the happy combination of wine 
and the juice of meat. The onions, mushrooms, ete., are merely 
details, but indispensable details, in the seasoning and thickening 
of the sauce. 

. N.B.—Instead of, or together with, butter, little slices of bacon 
may be used to brown the onions. 

To the many ways of preparing oysters may be added the fol- 
lowing recipes, copied from a rare and valuable seventeenth-cen- 
tury book called Les Délices de la campagne ; oi est enseigné & pre- 



























padrer pour Vusage de la vie tout ce qui croist sur la terre et dans 
les eaux. Dédié aux Dames menageéres. (Paris, 1654.) In those 
days oysters were eaten raw with pepper; fried in the half shell, 
with a speck of butter and pepper on each oyster, and served 
when cooked with a spot of verjuice or vinegar and a bit of grated 
nutmeg; en estuvée, that is to say, detached from the shell, and 
placed in a pan with their liquor, some butter, a little pepper, 
some nutmeg, some chives, and a few bits of orange or lemon, and 
so boiled slowly, and served with grated bread-crumbs round the 
dish ; en fricassée in a frying-pan, with a roux of sliced onion and 
butter, the oysters being put into the roux with their liquor, and 
when they are almost cooked, you add a few spots of vinegar, 
with some chopped parsley and even a little mustard; drained on 
a napkin, peppered, dipped in batter, and fried in hot lard, then 
served with fried parsley round the dish, and an orange squeezed 
over them. The same precious and practical little book tells us 
how to pickle oysters by taking them out of the shell, placing 
them in layers in a jar or barrel, peppering and salting each layer, 
and adding bay-laurel, cinnamon, green fennel, and, if you are rich 
enough, a little musk or amber. When you take them out of the 
barrel for use, soak them awhile if they are too salt, and then pre- 
pare them in the ways above described, or eat them with oil, or 
eat them as they are. These pickled oysters “‘ may also be used 
for giving flavor to ragouts and roast fowl of various kinds, and 
for a thousand other seasonings which the cook shall judge fit.” 





NEW YORK FASHIONS. 
SCOTCH PLAIDS. 


ARGE plaids in fancy colors and in many of the genuine clan 
4 tartans are imported in thick yet light soft wool goods for au- 
tummn and winter dress These supple Scotch stuffs are very wide, 
and but seven yards will be required for a dress with a pleated 
skirt and habit-waist. Mohair will be used for the foundation 
skirt. Double-breasted basques and Norfolk jackets will be revived 
for some of these dresses, while others will have shirt waists of 
plain wool under jackets of the plaid fitted in the back, but straight 
and loose in front. Stitched edges and metal buttons will give 
them a neat finish. For very slight figures the long, well-draped 
over-skirt will be used for plaid gowns, falling straight in pleats 
behind and in front, but taken up slightly on each side to give 
glimpses of a skirt beneath, which is only a band or pleating of 
the plaid set on a foundation skirt. 









TAILOR GOWNS. 


Faced cloths for next season’s tailor gowns will be trimmed 
with fur bands and with much braiding set on the foot of the 
skirt in upturned points, or in one or two much larger points, 
called Tour Eiffel designs, because they are broad at the base and 
grow slender at the top, which reaches more than half-way up the 
skirt; this trimming is directly in front, or it may be on both 
sides of the skirt. On the waist the braiding comes from the 
sides, beginning just under the arms, or it simulates a round 
yoke, or is in Vandyck points from the coller down, with also 
a girdle. The styles for tailor gowns remain very simple, having 
their limitations on account of the weight of the cloth. Medi- 
wval designs will be used again for cloth dresses, the skirt being 
straight, and lifted slightly on the left side in a large chatelaine 
pleat which discloses a lower skirt. The dresses worn by Mar- 
guerite in Faust will be copied almost literally in faced cloths, 
the pocket or bag being made of velvet of a darker shade than 
the cloth. The new shade of terra-cotta called Eiffel, prune, and 
petunia shades, the dark mahogany tint rechristened Buffalo, 
nickel or blue grass, the Russian greens, and the new gold browns, 
will be chosen for stylish cloth dresses, Black and brown furs, 
especially sable, Astrakhan, and mink, will form borders and bind- 
ings for trimming. 


BLACK DRESSES FOR AUTUMN, 


Camel’s-hair, China crape, faille, and armure are the materials 
being made up in handsome black dresses for autumn, while mo- 
hair is for useful and plain gowns, Camel’s-hair has its special 
trimming of deep seallops embroidered on its edges, and an ad- 
dition of fish-net on which other embroidered scallops are placed 
in rows; this trims the front of the skirt, edges the lapped fronts 
of the corsage, and almost entirely forms the small mantle for the 
street. Other black wool dresses will be effectively trimmed with 
the new Escurial passementerie, an open cord trimming in Van- 
dyck points, which comes in many colors, but always with black 
for its foundation ; perhaps it has but one color added, or perhaps 
it has several in Oriental coloring, or it may be the Spanish red 
and yellow with black, or Russian green of several shades, but the 
black foundation remains. Black India cashmere and crépe de 
Chine dresses are made with entre-deuz, or insertions of Chantilly 
lace around the skirt, and a corsage trimming of jet beads in 
points, to which either gold or steel beads are added. Black ar- 
mure silk and faille francaise or bengaline will be brightened by 
cashmere-colored Vandycks and drop trimmings of beads and 
cords, or by branching designs of leaves with gold or silver beads 
in the middle outlined by fine jet beads. 


THE URSULINE CLOAK, ETC. 


A novelty among long wraps, called the Ursuline cloak, is a 
conventional garment similar to those worn by nuns. It covers 
the wearer from throat to foot, has a hood and nuns’ sleeves, 
and a cord as thick as a rope, like a friar’s girdle, tied around the 
waist. It is made of thick soft camel’s-hair cloth in dark ecar- 
melite brown shades, and is lined with thick silk; the girdle is 
wool cord, and the garment is entirely without trimming. Other 
long cloaks are of broché cloth, figured all over, or of the new 
bordered cloths with broad stripes at the foot, or with corner 
pieces in stripes down the front and across the foot, while still 
others are of the soutache cloth woven to represent braiding in 
all-over designs. 

Shoulder capes of cloth, with an upper cape almost as full as a 
ruffle, will be worn in the intermediate season before heavy wraps 
are required. They are made of tan, green, gray, or white cloths, 
and are even all around, and just too short to conceal the taper- 





ing slender waist, or else they are pointed slightly in front, or | 


shaped there in long mantilla ends. 
be worn in early autumn days. 


Fur shoulder capes will also 


THE PRINCESS LOUISE S TROUSSEAU,. 





The trousseau of the Princess Louise of Wales, now Duchess 
of Fife, contained black dresses for morning, afternoon, and even- 
ing, one of them of camel’s-hair, with embroidered scallops and 
net, like that noted above, another of China crape, with rose- 
colored crape in combination, and a ball gown of tulle with Van- 
dyck points of white silver and gold beads for trimming. The 
Irish guipure laces, the Donegal embroideries, and Irish poplins 
were used for various gowns, some entirely of the poplin, which is 
now woven as supple as bengaline, and others in combination 
with cashmere. With a view to economy, this sensible young 
princess, or perhaps her practical mother, had some of her even- 
ing dresses made with two bodices, one of them low in the neck, 
and the other half-high, so that they would be useful for various 
occasions. Empire costumes with crossed bodice and straight 
skirt are becoming to the princess, and several of her dresses were 
made in this style, especially evening dresses of mousseline de 





| also clever with his pen. 


soie, of laminated gauze, and of armure silks brocaded with laurel 
wreaths and small set figures in gilt or silver threads, with a bor- 
der of the same woven next the selvage. Before her marriage 
the princess wore very simple girlish dresses, and it is said that 
until she was engaged to Lord Fifé she was really “ jewelless ” 
but now her collection of jewels is remarkable, containing some 
of the largest single stones in the world, with diamond tiaras, 
large flower sprays for thé corsage, necklaces, pendants, bracelets, 
brooches, and combs. 


VARIETIES, 


Bead necklaces are the fashion of the moment in Paris. Large 
round gold beads in a single strand, or else fine cut coral beads in 
several strands, linked together in the old-fashioned way, are worn 
high around the neck, with the low-throated dresses that are now 
in vogue. 

Bandeaux of gilt beads are placed in black lace bonnets for the 
demi-season, instead of the flat bands of gilt worn last winter. 

Large bows of faille or of satin ribbon are placed down the flat 


front of dressy gowns, and similar bows cross the foot of tue 
front and side breadths. Five bows are down the front, one at he 
belt, another at the foot, and three in the space between. Three 


loops at the top of each bow extend upward, and three are below, 
with a tight cross strap in the middle. 

For information received thanks are due Messrs. ARNOLD, Con 
staBLE, & Co, ; Lorp & Taytor; Reprern ; and Arrken, Son, & Co 





PERSONAL. 

AmonG the most recent of the distinguished visitors to the 
United States is Li Ching Fong, the eldest son of Li Hung Chang 
Viceroy of China. Li Ching Fong will succeed his father in the 
viceroyship, which is a hereditary office. The young Chinaman is 
said to have marked literary ability, and tu give promise of future 
statesmanship. He and his suite dress in the gorgeous costumes 
of their country, and have attracted no little attention when they 
have appeared on the streets. 
in open carriages. 

—Bootles’ Baby, by John Strange Winter, has been dramatized, 
and is being played at the Madison Square Theatre, New York, 
by the Kate Claxton Company. Miss Claxton’s husband, Charles 
Stevenson, enacts the rdle of Bootles, and very successfully too 
Mr. Stevenson is an Englishman, and has many of the character 
isties which enable him to give an unusually sympathetic inte 
pretation of the part. When he first came to this country it was 
as the private secretary of Dion Boucicault. 

—Louis Kossuth, the Hungarian patriot, is now in his eighty- 
eighth year, and is in the best of health, and the enjoyment of all 
his mental powers. He lives in the suburbs of Turin, Italy, in a 
picturesque villa, surrounded by handsome gardens, which he plant- 
ed himself, and which he cultivates with the greatest care. Kos- 
suth is devoted to the study of botany, but being too old to study 
it in the Alps, his favorite botanizing ground, he finds his plea- 
sure in the plants at his door, of which he has over four thousand 
varieties. , Madame Rutkay, the sister of the patriot, is with him 
For a number of years she made her home at Scotch Plains, New 
Jersey, where she had for a near neighbor and friend, Dr. Abram 
Coles, a writer of scholarly and refined religious verse. 

—Comptroller of the Currency Lacey comes from Charlotte, a 
town in the western part of lower Michigan, which district he has 
served in Congress for half a dozen years, Mr. Lacey is a rich 
lumber-man, a man of cultivation, and a good speaker, and he is 


They do not walk, but drive about 


He is very painstaking and precise, but 
simple in his manners and methodical in his habits. Notwith 
standing his whitening hair and mustache, Mr. Lacey looks a young 
man, and is one so far as energy and enthusiasm go, The salary 
attached to the important office of Comptroller of the Currency 
$6000 a year—less by $4000 than Mr. W. H. Vanderbilt pays his 
head cook. 

—There is a movement on foot to bring back the remains of 
Davy Crockett, the hero of the Alamo, to his birthplace in 
nessee. He was born midway between Greenville and Jone 
ough, where the landmark of his cabin home is still to be seen. 

—Lord Tennyson told Mr. Edmund Gosse, not long ago, that he 
attributed his precocious command of metrical language and flow 
of measured speech mainly to the thorough acquaintance which 
he enjoyed from early youth with the Odes of Horace. His father 
insisted upon his reciting on successive mornings the whole of the 
four books of the Odes without a break. ‘“ Horace was my mas 
ter,” said Lord Tennyson—“ Horace and Keats.” ¢ 

—The advantages of money are nowhere more apparent than 
among the dwellers on Fifth Avenue. Cornelius Vanderbilt has 
just purchased three houses near his own on that fashionable 
thoroughfare—not to extend his ballroom, as rumor had it, but 
to protect himself from the encroachments of trade, which, being 
no respecter of persons or of places, is gradually taking posses 
sion of Fifth as well as of more plebeian avenues 

—Oliver Optic thinks that if he had half a dozen wide-awake 
American boys to amuse, he could do it better in Constantinople 
than in London or Paris. The two latter cities would not seem 
so much unlike New York or Boston to them, but in the city of 
the Sultan everything they saw would have the charm of novelty 

—Apropos of Millet, whose painting of the “ Angelus” is the 
uppermost subject of conversation among amateurs of art just 
now, a writer in the Pall Mall Gazette has discovered that he was 
not born at Barbizon, as so many people think, but at Gruchy, a 
little village in Normandy. Gruchy, this writer believes, had more 
influence upon Millet’s work than Barbizon, where he painted, and 
where he spent the last years of his life. 

—RMr-. Stone, the editor of the New York Journal of Comm ree, 
lives on Franklin Avenue, Brooklyn, where he has nearly an acre 
of ground planted in roses. Mr. Stone had 2700 roses eut from 
his garden one day, and they were not missed, fully as many being 
left behind. He supplies friends and hospitals with these beau 
tiful flowers, and estimates that he has given away millions of 
them, though he has never sold one. Mr. Stone was the first per 
son to successfully grow Jacqueminot roses out-of-doors 

—Dr. W. Seward Webb’s yacht, the El frida, is so big that she 
has to be stripped of half her rigging and all of her furnishings 
to get her through the canals on the way to Lake Champlain 











| She was built so that she could be taken apart when necessary. 





—The largest price offered for a Newport “‘ cottage” was made 
by Mr. Leiter, of Washington, who will give $510,000 for the 
Gardner Brewer place on Bellevue Avenue. The estate contains 
thirteen acres, and has a fine water-front, but the “ cottage” is an 
old one, and a very modest one compared to those more recently 
built in Newport. ; 

—Among the occupants of Kensington Palace, London, which 
has been set aside for the use of the widows of men who dis 
tinguished themselves in her Majesty’s service, is Mrs. Antoinette 
Moncreffe, an American lady, the widow of a captain in the Brit- 
ish army. Mrs. Moncreffe, who was a Miss Mackie, of New Or- 
leans, had a short career upon the operatic stage, where she was 
known by her mother’s name, Nita Gaetano. At one time she 
was the contralto of the Old South Church, Boston. Then she 
went to England, where she married Captain Moncreffe, who 
came to an untimely death at the hands of the Zulus. Mrs. Mon- 
creffe is still a favorite singer in London drawing-rooms. She is 
one of the few pupils whom Gounod honored by his instruction, 
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THE AMERICAN COLONY 
IN DRESDEN. 


HAVE lately been hearing a 

good deal about the American 
colony in Dresden, and I have 
thought that a few details respect- 
ing it might not prove uninterest- 
ing to my readers. A great many 
Americans go there for the pur- 
pose of educating their children, 
while others have sought the quiet 
little German city from motives 
of economy, so a large settlement 
of our country people has grad- 
ually formed there. The exact 
number of American residents is 
hard to determine, as is the case 
in Paris, but it is probable that 
there are some two thousand per- 
manent dwellers there from the 
United. States. Dresden is, in 
fact, taking the place of Paris as 
a pleasant and economical educa- 
tional centre for foreigners. The 
prices of Paris, so far as food and 
rents and servants’ wages are con- 
cerned, have risen to a point where 
they fairly equal things of the 
same class at home. The cost of 
amusements, too, is a severe strain 
upon a slender purse. When the 
best seats at the opera are not to 
be secured under $3 60, and cor- 
responding places at the Comédie 
Francaise are held at $240, and 
when none of the other first-class 
theatres of Paris are to be visited 
at a less price than from $1 60 to 
2 for the best seats, it will read- 
ily be comprehended that the lov- 
ers of music and the drama must 
be blest with very handsome in- 
comes if they wish to indulge 
often in such enjoyments. There 
is really but one element in life 
that continues to be afforded at 
reasonable prices in Paris, and 
that is ladies’ dress. The Bon 
Marché and the Magasin du Louvre 
offer excellent opportunities to all 
of their feminine customers of 
average shape and size to dress 
well and stylishly at a compara- 
tively moderate cost. 

Such opportunities are not to 
be had in Dresden, but in that 
city the question of toilette is far 
less important than it is in Paris. 
There is less society and very 
much less dressing, although the 
existence of a court makes mat- 
ters social much more lively than 
is the case in any city where no 
such organization exists. Once 
every year, at the beginning of the 
winter, the Queen holds a Draw- 
ing-room, and all débutantes or 
new-comers who desire to go to 
the court balls must be presented. 
The first Drawing-room takes place 
on the evening of the Ist of Jan- 
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uary, when the manteau de cour is 
obligatory, and there is an infinity 
of grandiose old style and customs 
put in practice, though, according 
to all the usages of Dresden, the 
hours are early, eight o’clock be- 
ing the opening hour for the cer- 
emonial. The supper is served 
with much magnificence, the splen- 
did gold and silver plate from the 
Green Vault being used to deco- 
rate the table. The Queen also 
appears in regal state, wearing the 
magnificent diamonds that also 
form part of the treasures kept in 
the Green Vault. She speaks 
English to perfection, and is par- 
ticularly agreeable to Americans. 
In fact, if a certain number of 
foreigners is not presented at each 
Drawing-room, she is not well 
pleased, and considers the falling 
off as a slight to the Saxon court, 
The second Drawing-room takes 
place a few weeks later. Ladies 
are admitted there in ordinary 
ball dress, After these presenta- 
tions the guests are invited to a 
certain number of official enter- 
tainments, given not only at the 
palace, such as the annual state 
concert and state ball, but also to 
the balls given by the wives of the 
ministers. In return for this hos- 
pitality, the foreign residents are 
expected to conform in social mat- 
ters to the court usages, such as 
wearing mourning for any member 
of the royal family. There is 
sometimes a good deal of opposi- 
tion to this decree amongst the 
Americans, and this was particu- 
larly the case on the occasion of 
the death of the late Emperor 
William, who was not a member 
of the royal family of Saxony by 
birth, But he was not only 
mourned as Emperor of Germany 
and sovereign of the King of Sax- 
ony, but there had always existed 
a very warm personal friendship 
between the two monarchs. And 
it was owing to this friendship, it 
is said, that Saxony was not, like 
Brunswick and Hanover, merged 
into the domains of victorious 
Prussia. The King, in fact, loved 
the old Emperor with a filial de- 
gree of tenderness unusual to sve 
between persons not united hy 
ties of blood. 

Comparatively few foreign gen- 
tlemen are presented, in compari- 
son with the stranger ladies. The 
masculine costume rigorously pre- 
scribed by etiquette is a sort of a 
cross between an ordinary court 
dress and a uniform, It consists 
of a dress-coat slightly embroider- 
ed with gold on the collar, a sword 
and belt, and pantaloons with a 
stripe of gold down each outside 
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seam. ‘There is a good deal of 
objection made to a custom 
prevalent among Americans, of 
having young girls chaperoned 
by other ladies than their mo- 
thers at the ceremony of pre- 
sentation, A comical adventure 
which befell an American lady 
at one of the court Drawing- 
rooms a few years ago is still 
remembered in Dresden society. 
She had just arrived from Paris, 
bringing with her a very mag- 
nificent court dress of gold yel- 
low satin and brocade, and to 
make her costume altogether 
complete, she ordered from the 
leading shoemaker of Dresden 
a pair of slippers made from a 
piece of the same material as 
her dress. The shoes came 
home, and were found to fit ex- 
actly—too exactly, perhaps, for 
hardly had their luckless wearer 
arrived at the palace when she 
began to suffer agonies from 
their pinching. The pain finally 
became so intense that she went 
to her friends and besought 
them piteously to take her home. 
That was impossible, as the rigid 
rules of court etiquette forbid 
any one to leave the reception-room at the palace before 
royalty gives the signal of departure, and the King and Queen 
had only just arrived. The suffering lady then bethought 
herself of a plan. The window-curtains had been loosened 
and let fall, leaving a deep space in the embrasure of each 
window, so she ensconced herself behind one set of curtains 
and took off her slippers in peace, being entirely hidden from 
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view. There, when the presentation was at an end and the 
royal family as well as nearly all the guests had withdrawn, 
she was found by her friends fast asleep, and was forced to 
cut her slippers nearly to pieces before she could so far get 
them on as to be enabled to regain her carriage not wholly in 
her stocking feet. 

Americans are not altogether popular in the native Dresden 
society. German families do not care to associate with them, 
as they say that their young people acquire extravagant ideas 
from American boys and girls. It is true that the Saxons live 
on a scale of such minute and enforced economy that the 
mode of living, even of Americans with limited means, ap- 
pears to them wildly lavish and luxurious. This is one of 
those elements that make of Dresden a cheap place of resi- 
dence. Toilette is practically unknown. Ladies can dress 
as they please for anything short of court ceremonials. or 
grand private entertainments. Rents are still low, but are 
beginning to rise under the pressure of the influx of foreigners, 
A good flat in a favorable situation, of a size to accommodate 
a family of several members, may be had unfurnished for 
from $450 to $1000 per annum. Villas cost mueh more, rent- 
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ing for from $2000 to $3000, 
Taxes are heavy, including the 
house, income, and school taxes; 
and if the new-comer is a Catholie, 
the Church tax. If a Protestant, 
the foreign resident is supposed to 
help to support his or her own 
chureh, and is not taxed for the 
Church of the country, which is 
just and reasonable. Servants’ 
wages are very low, a good cook 
receiving about $6 50 per month, 
while chamber -maids and waite: 
girls may be had at from $4 to $5 
per month. Extra labor is easily 
procured, and is very cheap. Most 
of the heavy work is done by wo- 
men, who carry heavy burdens, 
fetch up Sacks of coal, ete., for a 
very small remuneration. Food is 
almost as dear asin America. Beef 
is twenty-five cents a pound, but 
poultry and eggs are cheaper than 
at home. Coffee and tea are dear. 
Fruit is scarce, and is not good. 
There is an immense duty not only 
on sugar itself, but on all articles 
prepared with sugar, such as pre 


Créree pe Cuine Ficnt serves, candies, ete., and for a long 


time the canned sugar-corn from 
America was literally prohibited, 
under the impression that it con 
tained artificial sweetening. Fuel costs comparatively little, on 
account of tl heating powers of the cumbrous but universally 
used German stoves. One good-sized seuttleful of coal will 
heat a room for twe nty-four hours, and with good management 
the expenditure for fucl ought not to exceed from $60 to $75 
per annum. Cabs are exceeding 





V cheap, the fare for each 


person (cach passenger being charged separately) being twelve 
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and one-half cents a course The opera-house is new and 
very superb, and the troupe and orchestra are among the finest 
in Germany. The best places cost, with reserved seat, $1 50 
each. The opera begins at half past six o’clock, and is over 
by ten. In fact all the hours in Dresden are primitiveiy early 
The schools begin at seven in the morning. The dinner hour 
is one o’clock, and tea (or supper, as it is called) is served at 
half past five or six. At half past ten the whole city has re 
tired to rest. 

A curious detail, showing the low estimation in which women 
are held in Saxony, as in all other parts of Germany, is the fact 
that when a dinner party is given in Dresden by an American 
host or hostess, he or she has hard work to persuade the ser- 
vants to offer the dishes, when serving, to the ladies first, those 
inferior creatures being supposed to be helped after the men. 

The great advantage of a residence in Dresden is to be found 
in the cheapness and facilities for education both for girls and 
boys. For the former, the price per three months at the best 
schools is from $9 to $12. Instruction in instrumental music 
is first-class and vert reasonable, the best piano professors, such 
as Scholtz aud Nicobé (whose renown is world-wide), charging 
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$2 50 per hour. In the musical academies,where 
the pupils are grouped into small classes, usually 
not exceeding three in a class, the charge is $9 
per term of three months. As for boys, if the 
American youths are sufficiently familiar with 
German to enter the government gymnasium, 
they will pay for their tuition $75 per annum. 
If they are not good German scholars, they must 
study in a private school or under a private 
teacher till they become well grounded in the 
language. At the private schools they will pay 
from $8 to $12 per month, but in such instances 
it is best to employ a tutor or governess to 
thoroughly coach the young scholar in a series 
of home lessons, for in the schools his ignorance 
of German will lead to his being put into the 
lowest classes with boys much younger than him- 
self, and far more ignorant of everything except 
the all-essential language. In the government 
school the pupils are ruled with a rod of iron. 
An absence of a single day, except in the case of 
illness, vouched for by a physician’s certificate, is 
punished with expulsion. The pupils are obliged 
to be in their places at school at seven o'clock 
in the morning. The course of study is at once 
exhausting and unpractical, Latin and Greek 
forming its chief features, and the amount of 
lessons imposed being altogether overwhelming. 
So far as singing lessons or art lessons for young 
ladies are concerned, the facilities afforded by 
Dresden are far inferior to those of Paris. 

I must not omit to mention the very great 
cheapness of medical attendance. The fee per 
visit paid te the most noted of the native Dres- 
den physicians is only five marks ($1 25). 

Life in Dresden is sometimes rendered a bur- 
den by an invasion of small red roaches, similar 
to New York Croton-bugs. They come, without 
any discoverable reason, by thousands if not by 
millions. To free themselves of this plague, the 
householders invoke the aid of the Court Roach- 
Killer. This professional, armed with a slender 
syringe at the end of a long rod, squirts a deadly 
poison into every hole and crevice, and the ver- 
min pour out in myriads, and instantly die. But 
the roach-killers do not live long, their lives be- 
ing shortened by inhalation of the fumes of the 
liquid they employ. Lucy H. Hoorrr. 


KIT AND KITTY.’ 


BY R. D. BLACKMORE, 
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CHAPTER VII.—{ Continued.) 
DE GUSTIBUS. 


sae ET me see, that makes seven, I think. I 
| shall have lost my taste before we get 
among the gages. Thank you, I am sure. Oh, 
how lovely and delicious! Luscious perhaps is 
the better expression. There goes ever so much 
more juice on my dress. I ought to have brought 
a bib, Mr. Kit; and I will, if I ever come again. 
But would not you say it was just the least thought 
woolly ?” She had never heard of such a thing 
before, but I had taught her, and she was growing 
critical. “Kitty dear, you are tasting nothing. 
Don’t you consider that just an atom woolly ?” 

“Very likely it is. I don’t know enough to 
say. But I never remember tasting wool, with 
so fine a flavoring in it.” 

Perhaps I was not in a proper mood to judge ; 
but verily this appeared to me to show an inborn 
aptitude for taking the management of the fruit, 
and the government of the grower. To exagger- 
ate is altogether out of my nature, and I find it a 
great mistake to be ecstatic; but in spite of all 
that, I would have given every sixpence allowed 
me by my uncle Corny—who was always afraid 
of allowing me too much—if only I could have 
conveyed to this exquisite judge my opinion of 
her sentence. But that blessed discovery of Mrs. 
Marker’s about the everlasting fitness of our 
names—upon which I had been dwelling in my 
heart long before her stupid slowness blurted it 
—this, I say, had acted in a very awkward man- 
ner upon a mind infinitely higher than hers; and 
yet I hoped humbly that it might suggest some- 
thing which might be for the best, if let alone. 

Things being so, it was not at all amiss that a 
loud voice reached us from the clipped yew hedge, 
which was set across to break the north winds 
here: “ Kit, where the deuce are you gone moon- 
ing? I thought you would have come up with 
the ladies, long ago.” 

“ Here we are, looking from a distance at your 


peaches. Oh, Mr. Orchardson, how lovely they do 
seem!’ Mrs. Marker lost her dignity by giving 


me a wink, believing as she did—and many oth- 
ers thought the same—that I was next to nobody 
in these gardens, and my uncle a tiger over every 
fruit he grew. 

“We have had as many peaches as we can 
eat, sir,” I said, without any wish to contradict 
her, but simply to show the position I held. 

“Ladies will excuse my present plight:” he 
had no coat on, and his sleeves were tucked up, 
showing a pair of thick brown arms. “ My 
peaches are very poor this year, and many have 
split their stones, and rot instead of ripening. 
We have not had such a season since 1852. I 
hope you will not judge us by the wretched things 
you see. But come on a little further, and try 
something else. All fruit is water, such a year 
as we have had. But possibly I may find a plum 
or two worth eating.” 

“ Allow me the pleasure, sir,” said Mrs. Mark- 
er, who always insisted on proper forms, “ of in- 
troducing you to Miss Fairthorn, the only daugh- 
ter of Captain, or, as he now is considered, Pro- 
fessor Fairthorn—a gentleman of the highest 
scientific tendencies.” 
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“To be sure,” said Uncle Corny, as he took 
his hat off, and smiled with surprise at her beau- 
ty; “I knew Captain Fairthorn years ago, and a 
very noble man he is. I have very good cause 
to remember him—but I will not trouble you 
with that now. Mrs. Marker, if you would just 
turn this corner—take care of your most becom- 
ing bonnet, young lady”’—this pleased the good 
house-keeper more than twenty plums ; “ our trees 
are not as sensitive as we are.” 

His urbanity amazed me, for I never could have 
thought a good man could be so inconsistent ; and 
I said to myself that after all there is something 
irresistible in women. So I ventured to sidle up 
to Miss Fairthorn, as he led the way with his 
convoy, and asked her what she thought of him. 

“Oh, I think he is so nice,” she replied, smil- 
ing at me,as if she was pleased with my ques- 
tion; “so upright and manly, and such a fine 
countenance. No wonder, I’m sure, that his fruit 
is good.” 

“Did you notice how much he was surprised 
at you, at your very pretty dress, and exceeding- 
ly sweet smile, and most lady-like appearance, 
and silvery voice, and lovely—lovely way of hold- 
ing your parasol ?” 

“How can you talk such nonsense, Mr. Or- 
chardson? And your uncle appears such a sen- 
sibleman! Dear me, we are losing all the wise 
things he can say. Let us hurry on—it was this 
way, I think.” 

“No,no! Don’t you hear their voices down 
this path? Not twenty yards off, if it were not 
for these trees. Oh, do let me carry your para- 
sol. You will want both hands to get along. 
Before you know where we are, we shall be in 
the broad road. Oh,I am so sorry—it was all 
my fault. You must let me undo the mischief I 
have done. May I show you how well I under- 
stand all roses ?” 

By good luck, combined with some little skill 
of mine, her simple yet wholly adorable frock was 
captured in three places by gooseberries whom I 
envied. I expected great delight from this. But 
she showed at once the sweetness of her temper 
and her height above me. Instead of blushing 
stupidly, she smiled, and said : “ Thank you, I will 
do it for myself. You can hardly be expected to 
understand such things.” 


Oooo 


CHAPTER VIIL. 
BAD COUNSEL, 

THERE are very few things that have the pow- 
er to please us both in heart and mind, even 
when they have the will to do it, which is very 
seldom. Great events in our lives flash by with- 
out a word, and scarcely seem to give us time to 
chuckle, or to sob, tillafterward. But the turns 
of time are more indulgent, and pass us with a 
sauntering foot, more often dull than lightsome. 

For the moment, I was glad to find that my 
uncle Cornelius, in his plain way, had taken a 
liking to my love. But I gave him little credit 
for it, inasmuch as it seemed impossible to me 
that he could do otherwise. Such was my petty 
jealousy that I did not even want to hear bim 
praise her, except in my own words. ‘But he, in 
his solid way, would take his own view of her 
character—as if he knew anything about it! “I 
don’t care a farthing about all that,” I cried, 
when he had spoken of some things, which tell 
the longest. “I can see she is very quiet, and 
full of home affections,” he persisted, as if I were 
a boy at school, and he were holding the spelling- 
book ; “she is not extravagant, nor fond of waste; 
that I saw by the way she went through a ‘ Hu- 
ling’s Superb,’ with a hole in it. I could searce- 
ly have done it any better myself. And she was 
really grieved, which the lady house-keeper had 
not the sense to be, by the freedom—she called 
it recklessness—with which I picked those Jef- 
fersons, to find one in tip-top condition. And 
then, when I offered to make some tea, the house- 
keeper who had been stuffing for hours only ask- 
ed if the water was boiling. But your sweetheart 
began to buckle up, and asked who could touch 
tea, after such delicious things.” 

“Buckle up, indeed! Uncle Corny, you are 
outrageous. She had got no such thing as a 
buckle near her. Her waist is done round with 
a narrow blue ribbon, the color of the sky, as her 
eyes are. And I will thank you not to call her 
my sweetheart, if you please. I shall never have 
such luck. And it sounds so common. There 
ought to be a better expression for it. And such 
things are not made to be talked of.” 

“Very well! You won’t hear me say another 
word. It will all come to nothing; that’s one 
comfort. She goes back to London on Friday; 
and you will very soon console yourself with 
Rasp’s young woman. I am told that she has 
fine black eyes; and I am not sure that black 
don’t beat blue ones, after all.” 

This was so disgusting that I went away, and 
worked till dusk at a heavy piece of trenching; 
and when it was dusk I lay in wait for three fe- 
lonious boys who came from Hampton, almost 
every evening, prowling for our apples. I caught 
all three, and trounced them well—which is the 
only proper plan—and the sound of their wail- 
ings, as they went home, restored my faith in 
justice. For I had given them their choice—“a 
licking or a summons ”—and they said, very just- 
ly, “ Oh, a licking, if you please, sir.” The world 
has now come to such a pass, that a father would 
summon me for assault, if I so discharged his 
duty for him; but thirty year ago a bit of com- 
mon-sense survived. 

But in spite of that little satisfaction, I could 
not get much sleep that night, for rolling, and 
pondering, and twisting in and out, the tangle 
and the burden of a troubled mind. Turn it as 
I might, there was no opening through it for an- 
other view of that perfect creature, with whom 
my whole life seemed to flow. Terrible, terrible 
was the truth that she would leave us all on Fri- 
day, and be swallowed up and no more seen in 








that great earthquake, London. A thousand wild 
ideas, and schemes, for stealing yet one more in- 
terview, and countless crazy hopes that she her- 
self might try to compass it, all came thrilling 
through my restless brain, but not one would stop 
there. None had any shape or substance, such 
as could be worked upon, and brought to likeli- 
hood of success. This was Tuesday night; last 
Saturday night how different everything had 
been! Then I had only cared to know that 
things in the ground were doing well, that all 
the fruit which required gathering got its due, 
and looked its best on its way to be devoured, 
that every man had got his wages in good time 
to spend them, and that there was a little hope 
of the weather taking up at last. Now there had 
been three days without rain, and with touch of 
autumnal sunshine; heaven began to look bright 
again, and the earth (which, like the dwellers 
therein, lives only aright in view of it) was be- 
ginning to lift her sodden crust, and fetch once 
more her storm-trampled breath, and issue anew 
the genial green in the midrib of mouldy foliage. 
In a word, the summer which had failed the year, 
for want of a smile to lead it, was breaking out 
at this last moment, better late than never. 

Possessed as I was with my own troubles, and 
only a flickering sunshine, I could not resist the 
contagious lightness of cheerful faces all around. 
The workmen, who do (in spite of all British re- 
serve and manly selfishness) take a deep interest 
in their employer’s welfare, and stand up for 
him bravely, when any one abuses him, except 
themselves—every man of them laid heel to 
spade, or hoisted ladder on shoulder, with new 
briskness; because they could say to one anoth- 
er— The old buffer, who carries on this place, 
has fought against long odds like a man; and 
now things look as if they was taking a little 
turn in his favor.” 

On the Wednesday morning, glum, however, 
was my mind, and grim my face, and Uncle Cor- 
ny made some jokes, which may have seemed very 
good to him. Our breakfast things were set as 
usual, and our breakfast cooked and served by 
Mrs. Tabby Tapscott, that suge-widow from the 
village, whom we were often pleased to Jaugh at 
for her Devonshire dialect. Also for her firm 
conviction, that nothing in these outlandish parts, 
and none of our biggest men, were fit to compare 
with the products of the West. There was one 
point, however, on which we gladly confessed the 
truth that was in her—she could fry potatoes, not 
leathery chips, nor the cake of pulpy fatness, but 
the crisp yet melting patin of brown gold, so as 
none of the East may fry them. She turned 
them out of the frying-pan upon a willow-pattern 
plate, and the man deserved to wear the willow 
who could think of weeping near them. 

Now this good woman, who was a “cure,” as 
the slang boys of our village said, took (though 
I knew it not as yet) a tender interest in my af- 
fairs. For the last day or two I had observed 
that she glanced at me rather strangely, and once 
or twice behind my uncle’s back she had put her 
finger on her lips, and then jerked her thumb 
over her shoulder, as if to say, “Come and have 
a quiet word with me.” 

But my frame of mind had appeared to me too 
noble and exalted to be shared with her, until it 
was come to such a pitch that any aid would be 
welcome. 

This morning, as half of her fine work remain- 
ed on my plate neglected, she could no longer 
contain herself, but pinched my sleeve, and whis- 
pered, while my uncle was going to the window, 
“Come out in gearden; I want to spake to ’e.”’ 

“Speak away,” I answered ; “there is nothing 
to stop you, Mrs. Tapscott.” But she looked at 
me and muttered that I was just a fool, and she 
had a mind to have naught to do with me. 

By the common law of nature, this made me 
long to hear what on earth she could have to 
say, and I gave her the chance, while she washed 
up the things, to see where I was, and to come 
out if she pleased. She might do exactly as she 
pleased, for I did not intend to encourage her. 
She came out, and began without asking me. 

“T can’t abide to zee ’e look so crule weist and 
peaky. The toorn of your nose bain’t the zame 
as her was, and yor don’t zim at home with your 
vittels, Measter Kit. Lor’ bless ’e, I been droo 
the zame my zen, an’ I knaws arl about ’en.” 

At first I was inclined to walk away; but it 
would have been shabby to be rude to her, and a 
look of good-will and kindly pity was in her hard- 
worn eyes and face. “What can you have to 
say to me?” I asked. 

“You be young, and I be old”—she took my 
coat to stop me; “ you be peart and nimble, and 
I be a’most crippled with rheumatics and lumba- 
go. But the Lord hath made us ar! alike, though 
He have given us differently. I knows as wull 
what ails ’e now as if it arl coom droo my own 
heart. And what you be zaying to your zen is, 
‘How be I to goo on with it?” 

This was a wonderfully accurate description 
of my present state of mind. I looked at Mrs. 
Tapscott with the admiration she deserved, and 
said, “ Well, then, how be I to do it?” 

“Tve athought ’un out,” she made answer, 
bravely; “what you be bound to do, Measter 
Kit, is never to let she goo back to Lunnon 
wi’out zettling zummat.” 

Here was the whole of it in a nutshell. But 
how was I to settle anything? 

“Oh, Tabby, dear Tabby,” I cried, with some 
loss of dignity, but much gain of truth, “how 
can I even get the chance of saying a word to 
her again? This is Wednesday, and she goes 
back on Friday, and perhaps she never comes 
again, and there are millions of people between 
us. Everybody knows what Miss Coldpepper is, 
as proud as Punch, and as stiff as starch. If I 
even dared to go near the house, she’d just tell 
the game-keeper to shoot me.” 

“Wull, a young man as have vallen in love 
must take his chance of shot-guns. But if so be 
you latts her goo awai wi’out so much as an- 





oother ward, you desarves to have no tongue in 
the head of ’e.” 

“ How easy it is to talk!” 7 replied, making 
ready to leave her, and think by myself. “ But 
how hard and impossible, Tabby, to find any 
chance of doing anything. I must make up my 
mind not to see her any more; but to think of 
her always, as long as I live.” 

“ Boddledicks !” cried Mrs. Tapscott—her fa- 
vorite interjection of contempt ; what it meant we 
knew not, and probably not she. ‘ Boddledicks! 
where be the brains of they men? I could tull 
’e what to do in half a zecond, lad, to vetch old 
Coldpepper, and the young leddy too, and every 
mortial ’ooman in thie there ’ouze, to hurn arter 
’e, the zame as if they zighted ’e a-hurning to the 
muck-pit with all their Zunday vainery under thee 
arm.” 

I looked at Tabby Tapscott with some surprise ; 
for she was giving greater force to her descrip- 
tion by using leg and arm as if she bore a share 
in all of it. And the vigor of her countenance 
made me smile. But tho old woman laughed 
with a superior air. “Tak’th a bit o’ time for 
volks with slow brains to vollow my maind up— 
don’t her now? Goo up to ’ouze, young man, 
and stale old Ragless.” 

“Steal old Regulus!” I cried, in great amaze- 
ment; “why, what good on earth would that do 
me? And if it would do any good, how am I to 
manage it? I have not been brought up to that 
profession.” 

“T zeed a man to Barrinarbor, vaive and vorty 
year agone, the most wonnerful cliver chap I 
ever zee. He coom a-coortin’ of me, the taime 
as I wor ruckoned the purtiest maid in arl the 
parish of Westdown. But I wadn’t have none 
of ’un, because a’ wor so tricksy. Howsomever 
I didn’t zay ‘noo’ to wance, for a’ wor the most 
wonnerful chap I ever zee. The Lord had been 
and given he every zort o’ counsel. A’ could 
churm a harse out of any vield or linhay, a’ could 
mak’ the coos hurn to ’un when the calves was 
zuckin’, a’ could vetch any dog a’ took a vancy 
to from atwane his owner’s legs or from’s own 
zupper. And a’ zhowed me a trick or two I 
ha’n’t vorgotten yet. I could tull’e purty smart 
how to vetch old Ragless, and kape ’un so long 
as you was mainded.” 

Now I might have paid little attention to this, 
and indeed had begun to reject the suggestion of 
a stratagem far below the dignity of love, till 
suddenly a queer dream came to my remem- 
brance, a dream of the Sunday night, the Sunday 
night, after that little adventure at the timber 
bridge. In that enchanting vision I had seen 
Miss Fairthorn smiling as she came to me, 
through a lovely meadow enamelled with prim- 
rose and cowslip and bluebell, herself of course 
the fairest of all the flowers. And when I ap- 
proached her, behold, she was led by this same 
dog, old Regulus, who conducted her gracefully 
to my longing arms, by means of the long gold 
chain which had reposed on the stately bosom of 
Mrs, Jenny Marker. I am not superstitious—as 
everybody vows when recounting his dreams— 
but still it did seem strange. 

“Lave it arl to me,” Mrs, Tapscott went on, as 
she saw my hesitation. ‘ Nort for e’ to do, but 
to gie me a zhillin’, vor to buy the stuff, and no- 
body no wiser. Then goo avore zunrise, and 
vetch old Ragless. Putt ’un in a barg, and keep 
‘un znug in thie there old root-’ouze. My stars 
and garters, what a bit o’ vun ’twill be!” 

[TO BE CONTINUED. ] 





COLONEL M°NAUGHTON'’S 
FIANCEES. 
BY HAMILTON ORMSBEE. 
“ TT is too ridiculous to think of,” declared Mrs. 
Morton. “TI shall not allow myself to get 
drawn into the quarrel on either side.” 

“ But if you play the organ while Belle Dutton 
leads the choir, you'll find yourself counted in 
with the Dutton clique, an’ the Fletchers will be 
as chilly as an ice-house. The Fletchers have got 
the biggest followin’, an’ for a doctor’s wife—” 

“Tt is too preposterous,” interrupted Mrs. Mor- 
ton. ‘I don’t see how it ever happened.” 

“No more do the rest of us,” replied her land- 
lady. “Some folks think it never did happen, 
an’ I s’pose that’s why there’s so much feelin’ on 
both sides. Everybody liked Abner MeNaughiton, 
an’ he was amazin’ han’some, with them great, 
sleepy black eyes o’ his; but he was a quiet, shy 
sort o’ man, an’ nobody ever thought he’d really 
git ’round to ask one woman, let alone bein’ en- 
gaged to two at once.” 

“And you say that they both wear mourning 
for him ?” 

“Certainly. You noticed Alice Fletcher your- 
self in the broad aisle pew Sunday. An’ Belle Dut- 
ton sets in the front o’ the choir gallery with a 
bonnet blacker than mine. Of course she couldn’t 
quite wear the widder’s cap.” 

“It is certainly very peculiar,” commented Mrs, 
Morton; “ but I don’t see why they need to have 
drawn all Freeport into their quarrel.” 

“They needn’t if it hadn’t been for the Dut- 
tons—you might say ’twas them ; ’twas their cous- 
ins the Barnabys—talkin’ so about Alice Fletch- 
er’s bein’ there when he died. I was there my- 
self, an’ the’ wasn’t no occasion for remarks.” 

“ You see twas this way,” Mrs. Eaton contin- 
ued, having rid her parlor of an intruding 
fly: “Old Dr. Smith was alive then—the one 
whose practice your husband’s takin’, Mis’ Mor- 
ton. He pulled up to my gate one mornin’ an’ 
sung out that Colonel McNaughton was pretty 
sick. 

“*Sho! you don’t say so!’ says I, goin’ out to 
the buggy. ‘An’ nobody to take care o’ him 
but Aunt Chloe !’ 

“* Waal,’ says he, with a kind o’ cur’us twin- 
kle in his eyes, ‘Alice Fletcher’s there now, 
She says Aunt Chloe ’ll be needed upstairs, an’ 
she’ll jest stay a spell an’ make the broths an’ 
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boiled milk, ‘cause she understands cookin’ for 
sick folks. She does, and no mistake, I’d ruther 
have her than a nurse, if she can only stay,’ says 
he. 

“ Well, you could ’a’ knocked me over with a 
feather. The Fletchers think they’re a little 
better’n the folks that signed the Declaration, an’ 
Alice is the very proudest o’ the lot. I told the 
doctor p’r’aps I'd better run up a spell; Aunt 
Chloe was gettin’ pretty old to take care of a 
sick man, 

“*]T thought maybe you’d want to do some- 
thing,’ says he, driving off, with the great fat 
chuckle he had when he was tickled. 

“Waal, to make a long story short, I found 
Alice Fletcher in the McNaughton kitchen, jest 
as easy as though ‘twas her own parlor. I went 
upstairs to see Chloe, an’ I see right off that Ab 
ner was really dreadful sick, an’ would need 
close tendin’ for a week or two at least. Before 
I come away the door-bell rung, an’ Alice asked 
me to answer it. Who should I find there but 
Belle Dutton, all dressed up, an’ carryin’ a big 
bo’quet! She asked most partic’lar after Colonel 
McNaughton, an’ she’d have asked to see him 
if I hadn’t put my foot down beforehand. As 
*twas, she finally went off, directin’ that I should 
be sure to take the flowers up to him, with her 
kind regards. When I told Alice, she kind o’ 
flushed, but she didn’t say nothin’ till I come to 
go home. Then she asked, with her face bent 
over some beef juice she was squeezin’, if I 
couldn’t manage to stay there an’ help for a 
while. She said Aunt Chloe might need help in 
the colonel’s room, an’, seein’ his sickness had 
got all over town, there would be troops o’ folks 
to inquire. I see she kind o’ wanted me to an- 
swer their questions, an’ ’pear to be runnin’ 
things, so’s she could keep out o’ the way o’ gos- 


sip. 

“T allus liked Alice first-rate, for all the 
Fletchers are so high-steppin’, an’ I staid right 
there, though I didn’t know how to spare the 
time nohow. All the while I was there the Dut- 
tons fairly kep’ the bell handle warm. Some- 
times ’twas Belle with flowers, and sometimes 
twas her mother with jelly, an’ possessed to git 
either upstairs or into the kitchen. They’d got 
some hint about Alice somehow, an’ I ’most had 
to lie, dodgin’ their questions; but they didn’t 
find out nothin’ from me, 

“The thing went on for a week, an’ I did feel 
mortal queer. The’ hadn’t ben a word said in 
town ’bout Abner McNaughton’s bein’ engaged 
since he fust come back from the war. Every- 
body was talkin’ then about the big fightin’ he’d 
done, an’ all the girls was crazy about him. 
Abner wa’n’t no great shakes practisin’ law, but 
the’ wasn’t no better soldier went from Massa 
choositts. Alice didn’t say nothin’, but she staid 
right on, jest as though she b’longed there; an’ 
the other one all the time a-pesterin’ the door- 
bell. 

“Then Abner died. It come terrible sudden 
at the last, an’ I hadn’t only jest time to whisper 
over the banister to Alice. She jest whispered 
back,‘ Tell him I’ve been here,’ an’ rushed out 0’ 
the back door. That’s the fust word she let me 
tell him about it, an’ Abner looked pleased; he 
went with a face. But then he 
smiled the same way when I took up Belle’s 
That was along at the fust of it. I hadn't 
had no place for the last batches, they cluttered 
up the room so, an’ [ had jest tossed ’em into the 
spare bedroom, where they was out o’ the way. 

“T never shall forgit the day I got home from 
the funeral. My daughter Sarah opened the door 
and said: ‘ W’y, mother,what makes you so late ? 
I'm clear beat out; we had such a time over the 
music,’ says she. 

“<«Tt sounded well enough,’ says I; for I'd got 
somethin’ more’n music on my mind. ‘ Belle 
Dutton an’ Mary Hopkins sung, I s’pose ?” 

“* Belle wouldn’t sing,’ says Sarah. ‘She says 
she was engaged to Colonel McNaughton, an’ she’s 
goin’ ta wear mournin’ for him. She didn’t want 
to sit up with Aunt Chloe at the church an’ make 
talk ; but she’s sufferin’ too much to sing.’ 

“ Waal, I was beat! I'd jest come from Alice 
Fletcher’s, seein’ she wa’n’t at the church, an’ 
found her dressed in black, with great lines in 
her face, an’ her eyes about washed out with cry- 
in’. She said she s’posed I knew she was en- 
gaged to Abner by her stayin’ in the house with 
me through it all. She hadn’t told me before, 
cause twas to be kep’ quiet till they was ready 
to be married. She said Abner was terrible sen- 
sitive about bein’ talked about at their age. You 
see, Alice is plump thirty-five, Abner was a dozen 
years older, an’ Belle ain’t more’n a couple 0’ 
years behind Alice.” 

“Which one do you think he was really en- 
gaged to?’ asked Mrs. Morton, after a pause, 
~ “For the land’s sake, don’t git to argyin’ that 
question! We shall quarrel jest as sure’s we do. 
Sarah an’ I had a fight on it before she went to 
New York. She an’ Belle had ben in the choir 
together ever since Sarah was big enough to play, 
and she took up on Belle’s side. Now I know 
that Alice Fletcher ain’t the sort of a woman to 
pretend she was engaged to a man when she 
wasn't. Sarah didn’t say she was, really, but she 
thought Alice might ’a’ ben mistaken, or might 
’a’ misunderstood somethin’ the colonel said. 
Mistaken, indeed! I told her Belle couldn’t ’a’ 
ben mistaken—a girl that had ben engaged to 
three men, an’ hadn’t never married none of ’em! 
It must be straight lyin’ with her! That was too 
much for Sarah’s temper, an’ we agreed not to 
talk about it while she was to home. 

“That’s jest the way it’s ben all over town. 
The’ wa’n’t any readin’ circles last winter, cause 
Belle had allus run the music an’ Alice the read- 
in’s. Mis’ Square Allen tried to give a big party 
an’ smooth out matters. Of course Alice or Belle 
couldn’t go, bein’ in mournin’; but their rela- 
tions was there, an’ in half an hour folks was 
drawn up in two lines, scowlin’ at each other 
across the parlor. The’ hain’t anybody tried 
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since to invite only one side at a time. The 
church picnic, the week ’fore you come here, broke 
in two, an’ the Dutton crowd an’ the Fletcher 
crowd come home different roads.” 

“How much longer is this double mourning 
to go on?” 

“Waal, they’ve ben at it a year now, an’ I 
s’pose either girl might go back to colors ’most 
any time if she wa’n’t afraid o’ givin’ up fust an’ 
leavin’ the other in the field. The families ’ain’t 
spoke since the funeral, an’ they can’t very well 
agree to both quit an’ call it even.” 

Mrs. Morton did not find her first year in Free- 
port agreeable. Not only was she excluded from 
the choir, her natural sphere of church and so- 
cial activity, by the fear of seeming to “take 
sides’ in the great quarrel, but she did not dare 
to cultivate one or two promising acquaintances 
for the same reason. She found the calls and 
the small teas of the partisans rather trying, be- 
cause she would not allow herself to be drawn 
into discussion of the one subject that Freeport 
could never let drop. twice said 
that she could not express an opinion, never hav- 
ing known Colonel McNaughton, She had known 
men capable of engaging themselves to two girls 
at once, and Colonel McNaughton may have been 
of that kind, though she did not wish to judge a 
a man whom she had never seen. 

This seemed a clever view of the matter to the 
men of Freeport, who were tired of hearing about 
Colonel MecNaughton’s virtues; but feminine 
Freeport sniffed at it in scorn. They had de- 
cided that one woman or the other was in the 
wrong, and any person who declined to pursue 
relentlessly the question which, “ shilly-shallied.” 

The doctor was inclined to treat the momen- 
tous issue with disrespectful levity, and his prac- 
tice and popularity were not growing as he wish 
ed to see them. There was nothing to be done, 
however, but to wait. So Dr. Morton took up 
Tolstoi, and his wife resumed her china painting. 
As she painted she pondered. 

“T am going to ask Uncle Frank here this 
summer, Ralph,” she announced one day, holding 
up a dessert plate with a dainty pattern of maid 
enhair for inspection. 

“ Indeed—very pretty,” replied the husband, 
glancing up from War and Peace. He added, 
when his paragraph was finished, “ But I didn’t 
know that you were fond of your uncle.” 

“You don’t like Uncle Frank, dear, because he 
isn’t intellectual, and is fond of ladies’ society. 
But he is really a very agreeable man, and the 
vacation will do him good. He has been very 
lonely, and has confined himself too closely to 
business since Aunt Mary died.” Mrs. Morton 
was particularly busy with a refractory fern 
frond just then, and the doctor’s superior smile 
was wasted on the pages of his book. 

Franklin Underwood, New York broker, fifty- 
five by the family record, but looking ten years 
younger, proved a most interesting addition to 
the Freeport summer. In that calm village ev- 
ery man walked with the deliberate conscious- 
ness that he had “all the time there was.” The 
brisk step with which this rather portly man, 
wearing clothes of perfect fit, the touch of dis- 
tinction in their cut emphasized by a tall white 
hat, walked to the post-oflice after breakfast, tore 
open his New York paper of the night before, 
and glanced hastily down the stock quotations, 
was almost as exciting as a glimpse of the Stock 
Exchange itself. After this hasty perusal he 
frequently stopped at the little telegraph railing 
and dashed off three or four despatches. Obvi- 
ously Mr. Underwood was a man of affairs such 
as Freeport did not see very often. Judge, then, 
the surprise with which the Freeporters saw that 
after this ten minutes in the morning he was 
ready for tennis, a boating party, or a picnic, and 
even did not disdain to sit on Mrs. Eaton’s piazza 
chatting gayly with a party of ladies. The Free- 
port man grown who would talk with women 
when he could avoid it was reckoned an inferior 
order of being. Only certain suggestive hints 
dropped by the telegraph operator sustained the 
Freeport sense of the new-comer’s importance af- 
ter this trying discovery. 

After breakfast was the accepted Freeport 
time for “ goin’ co the store,” the store being the 
usual combination of store and post, express, and 
telegraph offices. The custom received a new 
impetus now that this interesting figure had been 
added to the village group, and that Mr. Under- 
wood often walked home through the shaded 
street with some of the people whom he knew. 
There was a sudden outbreak of picturesque 
shade hats, pretty ginghams, and picnics, sympto- 
matic of Freeport’s quickened social pulse. The 
black of Colonel MeNaughton’s mourners had 
become modified to inconspicuousness, and the 
New-Yorker soon came to know both Miss Fletch- 
er and Miss Dutton. Thanks to the tact of his 
niece, he did not hear the story of Colonel 
McNaughton. Indeed, people were talking less 
about it this summer, and partisan lines were 
slackening. 

“T declare,” said Mrs. Eaton, “seems as if the 
whole quarrel was ready to tumble to pieces if 
the’ was somebody to take hold an’ give a good 
smart push. I’m ’most a-mind to speak to Mis’ 
Square Allen about it. She’s allus for peace.” 

A week later cards were out for a large party 
at Mrs. Allen’s—a party of a formal kind that 
Freeport only saw once or twice in a generation. 
It was even said that a Boston caterer had been 
engaged, a report which opened dazzling vistas 
to the Freeport imagination. There was a block 
upon Mrs. Allen’s stairs when Mrs. Morton came 
down upon her uncle’s arm. Glancing into the 
parlor, she saw, not three yards apart, Alice 
Fletcher and Belle Dutton in light evening 
dresses. 

“Good gracious! Both of 
claimed, under her breath. 


She once or 


them!” she ex- 


“* How happy could I be with either, 
Were t’other dear charmer away!’” 

















murmured the doctor in her ear from the stair 
behind. 

“Hush! Have you no discretion, Ralph? 
cautioned his wife over her shoulder, as the party 
moved into the parlor. 

Both Alice and Belle were a little flushed, and 
were looking their best. Alice was in a simple 
dress of white wool, relieved by what all Freeport 
knew as “ Grandmother Fletcher’s lace.” It was 
difficult to say whether the touch of the patrician 
came from the dress or the wearer, but tle effect 
was unmistakable. Belle was radiant in a pink 
silk, all fluttering bows and ends, which soften- 
ed the growing thinness of her face, and robbed 
her to the eye of at least half a dozen of the 
years of which Freeport kept remorseless tally. 
Next to the distinguished stranger, the two girls 
were the central figures of the evening. Evening 
dress was not known among Freeport men, and 
even an elaborate new pink silk could not com- 
pete for attention with Mr. Underwood’s glossy 
broadcloth and linen. It was felt that he con 
ferred distinction upon Freeport by appearing 
in the garb. There were no scowling, hostile 
lines to-night, partly because Mr. Underwood had 
a habit of standing in the middle of a room and 
drawing people around him. His tone sometimes 
grew a trifle loud when expatiating to these 
groups, but the tenor of his remarks was always 
interesting. He declared Freeport charming, 


| 
| 
| 





| 





“much better than yachting, where one sees so | 


few ladies, you know,” and said that he had not 
enjoyed a vacation so much for years. Mrs. 
Morton noticed that her uncle’s groups usually 
included either Miss Fletcher or Miss Dutton. 
“There is no one in Freeport to be compared to 
those two girls,” she decided. “ Miss Fletcher 
is really distinguished. She never acquired that 
manner in a little town like this. And Belle is 
certainly very pretty, though her dress is too 
fussy. I must get her to sing some of the old 
songs Uncle Frank used to know.” 


*“*Which shall it be? which shall it be? 
I looked at John, and John looked at me.’” 


quoted the doctor, melodramatically, when the 
Mortons were talking the affair over in their 
room. 

“How ridiculous you can be, Ralph! But I 
think it will be Mi Fletcher. I overheard Un- 
cle Frank making an appointment to call there 
to-morrow.” 

A few mornings later Mr. Underwood came in 
in high spirits. “I’m in luck, Adelaide. Ive 
made a couple of hundred backing the field in 
the Suburban, and I want to ‘ blow in’ the money, 
as my boys say, Isn’t there some place where 
we could A great many Freeport people 
have been polite to me, and I should like to give 
a picnic, or an excursion, or something.” 

“There’s Silver Lake,” Mrs. Morton replied, 
suggestively. ‘“ But, Uncle Frank, isn’t the Sub 
urban betting, or gambling,,or something ?” 

“Of course it is. DTve been betting against 
Eolus, on a tip from the stables, and, by Jove! 
it was straight for once.” 

“Hush! Don’t mention it, then. We Free 
porters disapprove of all games of chance out 
side of our annual church fair. We couldn't 
think of going to a pienie for which the money 
came from a horse-race,” 

“All right, my dear. Then the Suburban goes 
to my bank account. I'll give the picnie out of 
my last week’s deal in St. Paul. You invite ev 
erybody that you know, and [’ll see if I can’t get 
us a special train, and have some things sent 
up from Pinard’s. I didn’t like that Boston 
man’s salad.” 

The excursion was a success. Alice Fletcher 
was ill, and Belle had what Dr. Morton disrespect- 
fully called “her innings.” She lunched with 
the Morton group,and after sunset she rowed 
with Mr. Underwood, and sang on the water for 
his special delectation. 

“You were wrong for once, my dear,” said Dr. 
Morton, as he and his wife found themselves 
alone for a moment. “All Freeport is betting 
on Belle, or would be if Freeport knew how to 





go? 


bet. She has the inside track to-night.” 
“You shall not use such shocking language, 
Ralph. Besides, you don’t know what you are 


talking about. When Alice’s note of regret came 
last evening, Uncle Frank telegraphed an order 
for flowers and bonbons to be ‘sent to her, and 
left his card at the express office to be sent witli 
the package. Of course he will have to inquire 
about the invalid to-morrow. See what Freeport 
will say when it hears that.” 

“ Oh, well, if she has become ‘ Alice,’ that set- 
tles it. I humbly withdraw my inferior judg- 
ment.” 

“Don’t be absurd, dear. All Freeport calls 
her Alice, and why should not 1?” 

“You should, of course. I am going to begin 
practising on ‘Aunt Alice’ myself at once, to 
get a properly respectful tone.” 

Mr. Underwood did not wear a jubilant air 
after his call at the Fletchers’, and Mrs. Morton 
was puzzled. Could it be that the girl had re- 
fused him? That did not seem probable to the 
practical Adelaide. It was more reasonable to 
suppose that he had not been able to see Alice 
alone, or that by some mishap the call had proved 
unpleasant. But ordinary inquiries as to the 
health of the Fletcher family failed to throw 
light on the situation. So Mrs. Morton, after 
waiting a day or two, probed. 

‘“There’s one Freeport attraction that you 
haven’t seen, Uncle Frank. It’s an ice-bed about 
eight miles up in the mountains, a charming 
drive. Don’t you think it would be pleasant to 
make up a nice, qvict little party, you and Ralph 
and I, and perhaps Alice Fletcher for the fourth 
seat? Iam getting a little tired of crowds, my- 
self.” : 

“T think we'll let it wait awhile, Adelaide. I 
believe I’m getting a little bit bored with picnics, 
too.” 


“Oh dear, and I thought you were having such 


a good time in Freeport! I wonder if there’s 
anything else I can do for you ?” 

‘I have had a capital time. I’ve no fault to 
find with Freeport, I assure you, my dear.” 

“But you find any fault with Miss 
Fletcher. She is charming. I am afraid Ralph 
and I are stupid when you see so much of us.”’ 

‘Indeed, my dear, you have both been very 
attentive, and have made it delightful for me. 
Sut I—that is I may as well make a clean 
breast of it, Adelaide. Miss Fletcher has refused 
to marry me,” 


“ 


can’t 





tefused—you! I had begun to think she 
would be—well—disappointed if you went away 
without speaking. Pray what reason did she 
give ?” 

‘““She—ah, let me She 


think ! thanked me, 


and said she considered my proposal a great 
honor, naturally. And she was sorry, and all 
that kind of thing, you know; and Well, the 


upshot of it was, she was engaged once to some 
fellow that’s dead, and she won't ever want to 
marry again, or she thinks she won’t; and I must 
say she’s getting old enough to know her own 
mind. She seemed to think I knew all about if, 
and she was very much surprised at my pro.o 
sal. I don’t see anything surprising myself, in 
a man of my position proposing to an agreeable 
I cer 
juvenile love affairs of 
a woman I’ve only seen six weeks.” 





woman of good family 1inly can’t be ex 


pe cted to know about the 


Mrs. Morton struggled with her facial muscles, 
and succeeded in saying, in a sympathetic tone, 
“Oh, uncle, Iam so sorry! 
interested in Miss Fletcher, 
very surprising. 


I saw that you were 
and such a result is 
And I did want you to stay in 
Freeport all summer.” : ; 

“T don’t know why I should 


eave Freeport,” 
the uncle replied, briskly 


“Thavea great many 
Fletchers. Mrs. Dutton 


stance, who seem to be 


friends here besides the 
and her daughter, for in 
very charming people.” 
“Certainly, uncle, Freeport 
creat deal of you. 


think a 
I only thought that when this 
came out it might be a 


people 
little disagreeab 6” 

“1 don’t see why it should come out at all. I 
ted Miss Fletcher, as a favor to me, not to 
mention the incident for the present.” 





rey 


Mrs. Morton was dumb with surprise, and her 
uncle continued: ‘The fact is, ’m in a rather 
peculiar position, Adelaide. Tom and Jack are 
good boys, and since their mother died we’ve been 
more like chums than father and sons. I didn’t 
want to spring any surprise on them, so I asked 
them a week ago how they would like 
They wrote straight back to ‘sail in,’ 
as they put it, and they would do everything to 
make it pleasant for both of us. Then Tom 
added a postscript, hoping that I had picked out 
a girl with a good temper. Don’t you see how 
awkward itis? I don’t want to have those boys 
saying to each other that father got left.” [Ade- 
laide blessed her lucky star that Ralph had never 
heard her uncle talk in this way.] “On the other 
hand, I do want a wife, and I’m not silly enough 
to suppose that there’s only one woman in the 
world who willdo, Iadmire Miss Fletcher great], 
but I think I detect certain signs of a stubbornness 


a step 
mother. 





in her character that would not be agreeable to 
live with. Iam quite sure that that pretty Miss 
Dutton, for instance, would get along much better 
with the boys.” 

Mrs. Morton did not trust herself to drift into 
a confidential chat with her husband for three 
days after this interview, 

Nearly a fortnight later Mrs. Eaton rushed up 
to Mrs. Morton’s room, exclaiming: “Say! Do 
you know—waal, I s’pose you do, seein’s it’s your 
folks—but J hain’t only jest heard that the Dut- 
tons was makin’ ready a big party in honor o’ 
Belle’s engagement to Mr. Underwood. They say 
Mis’ Allen’s doin’s will be put ’way in the shade.” 

“There are just as good fish in the sea,” 
Dr. Morton in his office down-stairs. 

“No, I hadn’t heard of the party,” Mrs. Mor- 
ton replied. ‘It seems a little sudden. The en 


gagement is only two days old.” 


sang 


“T reckon they ain’t goin’ to let no grass grow 
under their feet this time. This don’t look much 
as if they'd have kept so amazin’ still about 
Abner McNaughton, if Belle had ever really had 
him, now doos it ?” : 

“T hope this engagement isn’t going to bring 
that story up again. I think we 
enough of ke 

“Waal, I hope so, I’m sure. But, then, it will 
Folks will naterally say she’s consolin’ herself 
pritty soon ; an’ then the Duttons will say Alice 
would ’a’ done the same thing if she’d had the 
chance, an’ there you have the whole fight back 
again. The wust of it is, nobody knows that 
Alice wouldn’t. The best o’ women is:.amazin’ 
queer when it comes to gittin’ married.” 

“My uncle was quite attentive to Miss Fletch- 
er at one time. Did you ever think that perhaps 
have proposed to her, if she had en- 
couraged him ?”’ 

“Waal, no; to be right honest, Mis’ 
Morton, I hain’t. You see, men are all alike— 
no disrespect to your uncle—but they can’t none 
of ’em see an inch ahead o’ their noses. Belle’s 
the sort o’ girl men take a shine to, an’ Alice 
ain’t. I knew ’twas all up with Alice when I 
heard Belle a-singin’ to him in the boat at the 
picnic. The’ hain’t more’n one man in a hun- 
dred got sense enough to want 
Alice Fletcher, an’ 
McNaughton. 


engaged 


have all had 





he might 


down 


a girl’s 
Abner 
I shall always b’lieve she was 
She 


30 good 
that one man was 
to him. 
sight o’ him along at the last, an’ I know she’d 
cut her hand off rather’n do that for any man 
that didn’t b’long to her.” ‘ 

Not until after the Dutton-Underwood wedding 
did Mrs. Eaton learn of Miss Fletcher’s further 
proof of devotion to her dead lover. Although 
that wedding, with its attendant glories, is now 
an old story, only two or three Freeporters know 
why the bridegroom turned suddenly red under 
Miss Fletcher’s cordial congratulations, 


showed she thought 1 
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CHAPTER VI. 
A DEPARTURE. 


FP HERE was but little sleep for Nina that night. 

| She was sick at heart to think that, in return 
for the unceasing kindness Lionel had shown her 
since her arrival in England, she should be the 
means of drawing him into this foolish embroil- 
ment. She saw the situation of affairs clearly 
enough Miss Burgoyne was an exacting, irri- 
table, jealous woman, who had resented Nina’s 
presence in the theatre almost from the begin- 
ning, and who had been driven into a sudden 
furv by the sight of Lionel (he taking no notice 
of her either) driving past with this interloping 
foreigner. Moreover, Miss Burgoyne was inor- 
dinately vain; to have the popular young bary- 
tone fight a duel on her account—to have their 
names coupled together in common talk—what 
greater triumph could she desire than that? 
But while Miss Burgoyne migit be the ostensible 
cause of the quarrel, Nina knew who was the real 
cause of it; and again and again she asked her- 
self why she had ever come to England, thus to 
bring trouble upon her old ally and companion 
Leo. 

And then in that world of visions that lies 
just outside the realm of sleep—in which great 
things become small, and small things acquire a 
fantastic and monstrous importance—she wor- 
ried and fretted because Lionel had laughingly 
complained on the previous evening that hence- 
forth there would be no more home-made lemon- 
ade for him. Well, now, if she—that is to say, if 
Nina—were in her humble way to try what she 
could do in that direction? It might not be so 
good as the lemonade that Miss Burgoyne pre- 
pared; but perhaps Lionel would be a little gen- 
erous, and make allowance? She would not 
challenge any comparison, She and Mrs. Grey 
between them would do their best; and the re- 
sult would be sent anonymously to his rooms in 
Piccadilly; if he chose to accept it—well, it was 
a timid little something by way of compensation. 
Nina forgot for the moment that within the next 
few days an unlucky sword-thrust might sudden- 
ly determine Lionel’s interest in lemonade, as in 
all other earthly things: these trivial matters 
grew large in this distorted land of waking 
dreams ; nay, she began to think that if she were 
to jleave England altogether, and go away back 
to Naples, and perhaps accept an engagement in 
opera at Malta, then matters would be as before 
at the New Theatre; and when Lionel and Miss 
Burgoyne met in the corridor, it would be, “ Good- 
evening, Miss Burgoyne!” and, “ Good-evening, 
Mr. Moore !”’ just as it used to be. There would 
be no Italian girl interfering, and bringing dis- 
sension and trouble, 

But the next morning, when the actual facts 
of the case were before her clearer vision, she 
had better reason for becoming anxious and rest- 
less and miserable. As the day wore on, Mrs. 
Grey could hardly persuade her to run down to 
the Crystal Palace for the opening of the Handel 
Festival, though, as the little widow pointed out, 
Mr. Moore had procured the tickets for them, 
and they were bound to go. Of course, when 
once they were in the great transept of the 
Palace, in the presence of this vast assemblage, 
and listening to the splendid orchestra and a 
chorus of between three and four thousand 
voices dealing with the massive and majestic 
strains of the Messiah, the spell of the music fell 
upon Nina and held absolute sway over her. 
She got into a curious state of exaltation; she 
seemed breathless ; sometimes, Mrs. Grey thought, 
she shivered a little with the strain of emotion. 
And all the time that Mr. Santley was singing 
“Why do the Nations ?” she held her hand tight- 
ly over her heart; and when he had finished— 
when the thrilled multitude broke forth into an 
extraordinary thunder of enthusiasm—Nina mur- 
mured to herself, 

“It is—it is like to take my life-blood away.” 

But when they were in the train again, and on 
their way up to town, it was evident to her com- 
panion that the girl had returned to her anxious 
fears. 

“Mrs, Grey,” she said, suddenly, “I speak to 
Miss Burgoyne to-night.” 

“Oh no; don’t do that, Miss Nina!” said Mrs. 
Grey, with much concern; for she knew some- 
thing of the circumstances of the case. “I hope 
you won't do that! You might simply make mat- 
ters worse. Mr. Moore would not have spoken 
to you if he thought you would interfere, depend 
upon that, And if Miss Burgoyne is vexed or 
angry, what good would you do? I hear she has 
a sharp tongue; don’t you try her temper, my 
dear,” the little woman pleaded. 

But Nina did not answer these representa- 
tions, and she was mostly silent and thoughtful 
all the way to town. When they reached Lon- 
don they had some tea at the railway station, 
and she went on at once to the theatre. She 
was there early; Miss Burgoyne had not arrived; 
so Nina lingered about the corridor, listening 
to Mile. Girond’s pretty chatter, but not hearing 
very much. 

At length the prima donna appeared, and she 
would have passed Nina without recognition had 
not the latter went forward a step, and said, 
somewhat timidly, 

“Miss Burgoyne !” 

“ What ?” said Miss Burgoyne, stopping short, 
and regarding the Italian girl with a by 1o means 
friendly stare. 
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“May I have a word with you?” Nina said, 
with a little hesitation. 

“Yes; what is it?” the other demanded, ab- 
ruptly. 

‘ But—but in private ?” Nina said again. “In 
your room ?” 

“ Oh, very well; come in!” Miss Burgoyne said, 
with but secant courtesy; and she led the way 
into her sitting-room, and also intimated to her 
maid that she might retire into the inner apart- 
ment. Then she turned to Nina, 

“ What is it you want?” 

But the crisis found Nina quite unprepared. 
She had constructed no set speech; she had for- 
mulated no demand. For a second or so she 
stood tongue-tied—tongue-tied and helpless—un- 
able to put her passionate appeal into words ; 
then all of a sudden she said: 

“Miss Burgoyne, you will not allow it—this 
folly! It is madness that they fight about— 
about nothing! You will not allow it !—what 
is it to you?—you have enough fame, enough 
reputation as a prima donna, as a favorite with 
the public—what more? Why should you wish 
more—and at such a dreadful risk—” 

“Oh, I don’t know what you’re talking about !” 
said Miss Burgoyne. “What are you talking 
about ?” 

“The duel” said Nina, breathlessly. 

“What duel 2” 

Nina stared at her. 

“Ah, you do not know, then?” she exclaimed. 

“What don’t I know?” Miss Burgoyne said, 
impatiently, “What are you talking about? 
What duel? Is it something in the evening 


papers? Or have you taken leave of your 


” 


’ 


senses ? 

Nina paid no heed to these taunts. 

“You do not know, then,” she asked, “ that— 
that Mr. Moore is going to fight a duel—with a 
young gentleman who is your friend? No?— 
you do not know it?” 

It was Miss Burgoyne’s turn to stare in amaze- 
ment. 

“Mr. Moore?” she repeated, with her eyes 
(which were pretty and coquettish enough, 
though they were not on the same plane) grown 
wide and wondering. “A friend of mine? And 
you come to me—as if I had anything to do 
with it? Oh, my goodness!” she suddenly ex- 
claimed, and a curious smile of intelligence began 
to dawn upon her face. “ Has that young don- 
key carried the matter so far as that ?” 

But she was not displeased; nay, she was 
rather inclined to laugh. 

“Well, that would make a stir, wouldn’t it? 
And how did you find it out? who told you? A 
duel? I thought he was talking rather myste- 
riously yesterday morning—Conrad the Corsair 
kind of thing—glooms and daggers; so it was a 
duel he was thinking of ? But they are not really 
going to fight, Miss Ross ?”’ continued Miss Bur- 
goyne, who had grown quite friendly. “ You 
know people can’t give up an engagement at a 
theatre to go and fight a duel: it’s only French 
gentlemen who have no occupation who do that 
sort of thing. A duel ?—a real, actual duel—do 
you seriously mean it ?” 

The prospect seemed to afford her great satis- 
faction, if not even a cause for merriment. 

“‘ Miss Burgoyne, you will not permit it!” 
exclaimed. 

“T?” said the other. “What have I to do 
with it? If two men want to fight, why shouldn't 
they ?” said she, with apparent carelessness. 

“Ah, but you know well what you have to do 
with it,” Nina said, with some touch of scorn. 
“ Yes, you pretend; but you know it well. The 
young man he goes from you yesterday to pro- 
voke the duel—you have been talking to him— 
and yet you pretend, You say, why should they 
not fight? Then it is nothing to you that one 
friend or the other friend may be killed — that 
is nothing to you ?—and you know vou can pre- 
vent it if you choose. You do not wish to in- 
terfere ; it will be amusing to read in the papers. 
Oh, very amusing! And if the one is killed ?” 

“ But you know, Miss Ross, they don’t go such 
lengths nowadays,” said Miss Burgoyne, with 
great good-humor. “No, no; it’s only honor 
and glory they go out for; it’s only the name of 
the thing; they don’t want to kill each other. 
Besides, if two men mean to fight, how can a 
woman interfere? What is she supposed to 
know of the cause of quarrel? These things are 
not supposed to be known.” 

“Then,” said Nina, whose lips had grown still 
more indignant and scornful, “ this is what I say: 
if anything happens, it is your conscience. that 
will speak to you in after-time. You wish them 
to fight, yes, for your vanity to be pleased! You 
wish it said that they fight about you, and that 
is a trionf for you! Something in the papers! 
And you do not care what harm is done if you are 
talked about! That is your friendship! What 
do you care? Any one may be sacrificed to your 
vanity—” 

“T suppose if they were fighting about you, you 
wouldn’t say a word against it!” observed Miss 
Burgoyne, coolly. In fact, the vehement reproach- 
es that Nina had addressed to her did not seem 
to have offended her in the least; for she went 
on to say, in the best of tempers: “ Well, Miss 
Ross, I have to thank you for bringing me the 
news. But don’t be alarmed; these dreadful 
duels, even when they get into the newspapers, 
seldom show much harm done. And in the mean 
time, will you excuse me? Jane is grumbling in 
there, I know. Tell me anything you may hear 
about it by-and-by; and meanwhile I am very 
much obliged to you.” So Nina found herself dis- 
missed, neither her piteous appeal nor her in- 
dignant protest having had apparently any effect 
whatever. 

But Miss Burgoyne, while transforming herself 
into Grace Mainwaring, had plenty of time to 
think over this startling position of affairs, and 
to consider how she could best use it to her own 
advantage. She had a nimble brain; and it may 


Nina 





have occurred to her that here was a nota- 
ble chance for her to display the splendid mag- 
nanimity of her disposition — to overwhelm Mr. 
Lionel Moore with her forgiveness and her gen- 
erous intervention on his behalf. At all events, 
in the first scene in which these two met on the 
stage, Harry Thornhill became instantly aware 
that the merry and mischievous Grace Main- 
waring appeared bent on being very friendly tow- 
ard him—even while she looked curiously at 
him, as if there was something in her mind. 
Moreover, she seemed in excellent spirits; there 
was no perfunctory “drag” in her give-and-take 
speeches with the adventurous young gentleman 
whom fate had thrown in her way. He was very 
well pleased to find the scene going so well; he 
sang his share in the parting duet with unusual 
nerve; she responded with equal animation ; the 
crowded house gave them an enthusiastic recall. 
But the public could not tell that, even in the 
midst of this artistic triumph, the audacious 
young lover had his own thoughts in his head, 
and that he was really saying to himself, “ What 
the mischief is she at now ?” 

He was to learn later on in the evening. Just 
as he got dressed for the ballroom scene, a mes- 
sage was brought him that Miss Burgoyne would 
like to see him for a minute or two as soon as 
he was ready. Forthwith he went to her room, 
tapped at her door, entered, and found himself the 
sole occupant; but the next moment the curtain 
concealing the dressing-room was opened about 
five feet from the ground; and there (the rest of 
her person being concealed) he beheld the smil- 
ing face of Grace Mainwaring, with its sparkling 
eyes, and rouge, and patches, to say nothing of 
the magnificent white wig with its nodding sprays 
of brilliants. 

“ Just a moment, Mr. Moore,” said she, “and 
I shall be with you directly’—and_ therewith the 
vision was gone, and the crimson curtains came 
together again. 

Very shortly thereafter the Squire’s Daughter 
came forth in all the splendor of her white satin 
and pearls; and she lost no time in letting him 
know why he had been summoned. 

“You are a very blood-thirsty man,” said she, 
in accents of grave reproach (though her eyes 
were not so serious),“‘and I am ashamed of you 
that you should think of harming that poor boy; 
but I am not going to allow it—” 

“Why, who told you anything about it?” he 
said; for he could not pretend not to know what 
she meant. 

“A little bird,’ she made answer, with much 
complacence. “ And the idea that you should re- 
ally want to do such atthing! How many voices 
like yours are there wandering about in comedy- 
opera, that you should consider you have any 
right to run such a risk? I don’t mean being 
killed—I mean catching a cold. I suppose you 
have got to take your coat and waistcoat off—on 
Calais sands—with a wind blowing in from the 
sea: thatis a nice thing for your chest and throat, 
isn’t it? Well, I’m going to step in and prevent 
it. I consider you have treated me very badly— 
pretending you didn’t see me, when you were 
so very particularly engaged ; but never mind; I 
never bear malice; and, as I say, I’m going to 
step in and prevent this piece of folly.” 

“Very much obliged, I am sure,” he said, po- 
litely. ‘‘ When men propose to fight, it is so 
extremely pleasant to find a woman appear to 
throw a protecting arm over them!” 

“Oh, Iam not going to be repelled by any of 
your ferocious sentiments,” said she, good-na- 
turedly. “Tam a friend of both of you, I hope; 
and I won’t have anything of the kind—I tell 
you, I won’t allow it.” 

“I’m afraid your intervention has come too 
late,” said he, quietly. 

“Why ?” she demanded. 

“Oh, it isn’t worth speaking about,” said he. 
“The young gentleman went a little too far. He 
has got to be taught a lesson, that is all.” 

“Oh, listen to him—listen to his blood-thirsti- 
ness!”’ she exclaimed, in affected horror; and 
then she suddenly altered her tone. “Come 
now, Mr. Moore, you’re not seriously going to try 
to harm that poor boy! He is a very nice boy, 
as honest and simple-minded as you could wish. 
And such a pretty boy, too! No, no, it is quite 
absurd—” 

“You are right there,” said he. “It is quite 
absurd. The whole thing is absurd. But it has 
gone too far.” 

Here Miss Burgoyne was called. 

“Will you leave it in my hands?” she said, 
leisurely rising from her chair, and tucking up 
her long train so that she might safely pass into 
the wings. 

“Certainly not,” said he. ‘ You have no right 
to know anything about it. The quarrel was 
forced upon me ; I had no wish to harm your pret- 
ty boy; nor have I much now—except in trying 
to keep myself from being harmed. But that is 
all over now; and this thing has to be seen 
through to the end now.” 

He held open the door for her; and then he 
accompanied her along the passage, and up the 
steps, until they were both ready for their en- 
trance on the stage. 

“Men are so obstinate!” said she, with an air 
of vexation—“ so obstinate and foolish! But I 
don’t care; I'll see if I can’t get something done; 
I won't allow two dear friends of mine to do any- 
thing so stupid if I can help it. Why, the idea— 
getting into a quarrel with a harmless young fel- 
low like that! You ought to have been kind.to 
him for my sake; for he really is such a dear 
boy—so simple and good-natured—” 

* But where is Grace?” said a-voice out there 
in the wide ballroom; and as this was Miss 
Burgoyne’s cue, she tripped lightly on to the 
stage with her smiling answer—* One kiss, papa, 
before the guests arrive.” And,as it turned out, 
there was no further opportunity of talk that 
night between Miss Burgoyne and Mr. Lionel 
Moore. 





But two days thereafter, and just as Lionel 
was about to go out for his morning ride, the 
house porter brought him a card. It was Mr. 
Percival Miles who was below, 

“ Ask the gentleman to come up.” 

Here were the preliminaries of battle, then. 
Lionel had a vague kind of notion that the fire- 
eating youth ought not to have appeared in per- 
son—that he ought to have been represented by 
a friend; however, it was not of much conse- 
quence. He only hoped that there would be no 
further altercation or throwing of ink-bottles; 
otherwise he considered it probable that this in- 
terview would terminate in a more English man- 
ner than the last. 

The young gentleman came in, hat in hand. 
He was appafently very calm and dignified. 

“Mr, Moore,” said he, slowly, as if he were re- 
peating words already carefully chosen, “I am 
about to take an unusual course. I have been 
asked to do so—I have been constrained to do so 
—by the one person whose wish in such a mat- 
ter must be respected. I have come to apologize 
to you for my conduct of the other day.” 

“Oh, very well,” said Lionel, but somewhat 
coldly: he did not seem well satisfied that this 
young man should get off so easily, after his un- 
heard-of insolence. Indeed Lionel was very 
much in the position of the irate old Scotch 
woman whose toes were trodden upon by a man 
ina crowd. “I beg your pardon,” said the eul- 
prit. “Begging my paurdon ’ll no dae,” was the 
retort ; “I’m gaun to gie ye a skelp o’ the lug !” 

“T hope you will accept my apology,” the pale- 
faced young gentleman continued, in the same 
stiff and embarrassed manner. “I don’t know 
whether it is worth while my offering any excuse 
for what I did—except that it was done under a 
misapprehension. The—the lady in question 
seemed annoyed: perhaps I mistook the mean- 
ing of certain phrases she used: and certainly I 
must have been entirely in error in guessing as 
to what she wished me to do. I take the whole 
blame on myself. I acted hastily, on the spur 
of the moment; and now I am exceedingly sor- 
ry, and I ask your pardon.” 

“Oh, very well,” Lionel said, though somewhat 
ungraciously. “ But you see you are getting rath- 
er the best of this performance. You come here 
with a ridiculous cock-and-bull story, you threaten 
and vapor and kick up mock-heroics, you throw 
a bottle of ink over a book belonging to a friend 
of mine, and then you are to get off by saying 
two or three words of apology!” 

“What can I do more ?” said the humble peni- 
tent. “I have tried to explain. I—I was as 
ready to fight as you could be; but—but now I 
obey the person who has the best right to say 
what shall be done in such an affair. I have 
made every apology and explanation I could; and 
I ask your pardon.” 

“Oh, very well,” Lionel said again. 

“ Will you give me your hand, then 2” Mr. Per- 
cival Miles asked, and he somewhat timidly ad- 
vanced a step, with outstretched palm. 

“That isn’t necessary,” said Lionel, making 
no other response. 

The fair-haired young warrior seemed greatly 
embarrassed. 

“T—I was told—” he stammered ; but Lionel, 
who was now inclined to laugh, broke in on his 
confusion. 

“Did Miss Burgoyne say you weren’t to come 
away without shaking hands with me —is that 
it?” he asked, with a smile. 

“Y—yes,” answered the young gentleman, 
blushing furiously. 

“Oh, very well; there’s no trouble about that,” 
Lionel said, and he gave him his hand for a sec- 
ond; after which the love-lorn youth somewhat 
hastily withdrew, and no doubt was glad to lose 
himself in the busy crowd of Piccadilly. 

That same afternoon Lionel drove down to 
Sloane Street. He was always glad to go along 
and have a friendly little chat about musical af- 
fairs with the eagerly enthusiastic Nina; and as 
this particular evening was exceedingly fine and 
pleasant, he thought he might induce her to walk 
in to the theatre, by way of Belgrave Square and 
the Green Park. But hardly had they left the 
house when Nina discovered that it was not about 
professional matters that Lionel wanted to talk 
to her on this occasion. 

“Nina,” said he, with befitting solemnity, “I 
have great news for you. Iam saved. Yes, my 
life has been saved. And by whom, think you ? 
Why, by Miss Burgoyne! Miss Burgoyne is the 
protecting goddess who has snatched me away in 
a cloud just as my enemy was about to pin me to 
the earth with his javelin.” 

“There is to be no-duel, Leo?” she said, 
quickly. 

“There is not,” he continued. “ Miss Burgoyne 
has forbidden it. She has come between me and 
my deadly foe, and held up a protecting hand. 
I don’t know that it is quite a dignified position 
for me to find myself in ; but one must recognize 
her friendly intentions anyway. And not only 
that, Nina, but she sent me a bottle of lemonade 
yesterday! Just think of it: to save your life is 
something, but to send you lemonade as well— 
that is almost too much goodness,” 

Poor Nina! If this careless young man had 
only looked at the address on the wrapper.of the 
bottle, he could easily have guessed whose was 
the handwriting—especially recognizable in the 
foreign-looking Z and M. That timidly proffered 
little gift was Nina’s humble effort at compensa- 
tion; and now he was bringing it forward as a 
proof of Miss Burgoyne’s great good - nature! 
And it was Miss Burgoyne who had intervened 
to prevent this absurd duel—Miss Burgoyne, who 
knew nothing at all about it until Nina told her! 
Nina, as they now walked along toward Consti- 
tution Hill, was too proud to make any explana- 
tion; only she thought he might have looked at 
the address on the wrapper. 

“Seriously,” he said to his companion—“ seri- 
ously, Nina, she has put me under a very great 
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obligation, and shown herself very magnanimous 
as well. There is no doubt she was offended with 
me about something or other; and she had the 
generosity to put all that aside the moment she 
found I was embroiled in this stupid affair. And 
mind you, I’m very glad to be out of it. It would 
have looked ridiculous in the papers ; and every- 
thing gets into the papers nowadays. Of course 
that young idiot had no right to go and tell her 
about the duel; but I suppose he wanted to figure 
as a hero in her eyes: poor devil, he seems pretty 
bad about her, Well, now that her intervention 
has got me out of this awkward scrape, how am 
I to show my gratitude to her?—what do you 
say, Nina?” 

But Nina had nothing to say. 

“There’s one thing I can do for her,” he con- 
tinued. “You know how fond actors and ac- 
tresses are of titled folks. Well, Miss Bur- 
goyne is going down to Henley Regatta with a lot 
of other professionals ; and I am going too, with 
another party—Lady Adela Cunyngham has got 
a house-boat there. Very well, if I can find out 
where Miss Burgoyne is—and I dare say she will 
be conspicuous enough, though she’s not very 
tall—I will take Lord Rockminster to pay his re- 
spects to her, and leave him with her: won’t that 
do? They have already been introduced at the 
theatre; and if Rockminster doesn’t say much, I 
have no doubt she will chatter enough for both. 
And Miss Burgoyne will be quite pleased to have 
a lord all to herself.” 

“Leo,” said Nina, gently, “do you not think 
you yourself have too much liking for—for that 
fine company ?” 

“Perhaps I have,” said he, with perfect good- 
humor. “What then? Are you going to lecture 
me too? Is Saul among the prophets? Has 
Maurice Mangan been coaching you as well ?” 

“Ah, Leo,” said she, “I should wish to see 
you give it all up—yes—all the popularity, and 
your fine company, and that you go away back 
to Pandiani—’ 

“Pandiani!” he exclaimed. ‘“ Here’s romance 
indeed! You want us both to become students 
again, and to have the old days at Naples back 
again—” 

“No, no, no!” she said, shaking her head. “It 
is the future I think of. I wish to hear you in 
grand opera or in oratorio; I wish to see you a 
great artist: that is something noble, something 
ambitious, something to work for day and migi.t. 
Ah, Leo, when I hear Mr. Santley sing ‘Why do 
the nations ??— when I see the thousands and 
thousands of people sitting entranced—then I say 
to myself, ‘There is something grand and noble 
to speak to all these people; to lift them above 
themselves: to give them this pure emotion, 
surely that is a great thing; it is high, like reli- 
gion; it is a purification; itis—’” But here she 
stopped, with a little gesture of despair. ‘“ No, 
no, Leo, I cannot tell you; I have not enough 
English.” 

“It’s all very well,” said he, 
about Santley ; 
voice like his ?” 

“Leo, you can sing finer music than ‘The 
Starry Night,’” she said. “You have the ca- 
pacity. Ah, but you enjoy too much; you are 
petted and spoiled, yes; you have not a great 
ambition.” 

“Tl tell you what I seem to have, though, 
Nina,” said he. “I seem to have a faculty of 
impressing my friends with the notion that I 
could do something tremendous if only I tried; 
whereas I know that this belief of theirs is only 
a delusion.” 

“ But you do not try, Leo,” said this persistent 
counsellor. “No; life is too pleasant for you; 
you have not enthusiasm; why, your talk is al 
ways persiflage—it is the talk of the fashionable 
world. And you an artist!” 

However, at this moment Lionel suddenly dis- 
covered that this leisurely stroll was likely to 
make them late in getting to the theatre; so that 
perforce they had to leave these peaceful glades 
of the Green Park and get into Piccadilly, where 
they jumped into a hansom cab and were rapidly 
whirled away eastward. 

But if Lionel was to be reproached for his lack 
of ambition, that was a charge which could not 
be brought against certain of those fashionable 
friends of his at whom Nina (in unconscious col- 
lusion with Maurice Mangan) seemed inclined to 
look askance. At the very height of the London 
season, Lady Adela Cunyngham, and her sisters, 
Lady Sibyl and Lady Rosamund Bourne, had 
taken the town by storm; and it seemed prob- 
able that before they departed for Scotland they 
would leave quite a trail of glory behind them in 
the social firmament. The afternoon production 
of The Chaplet, in the gardens of Sir Hugh’s 
house on Campden Hill, had been a most notable 
festivity, doubtless; but then it was a combina- 
tion affair ; for Miss Georgie Lestrange had shared 
in the honors of the occasion ; moreover, they had 
professional assistance given them by Mr. Lionel 
Moore. It was when the three sisters attacked 
their own particular pursuits that their individual 
genius shone; and marked success had attended 
their separate efforts. His Royal Highness the 
Commander-in-Chief, it is true, had not as yet in- 
vited the colonels of the British army to recom- 
mend Lady Sibyl’s “ Soldiers’ Marching Song” to 
the band-masters of the various regiments; but, 
in default of that, this composition was perform- 
ed nightly as the concluding ceremony at the in- 
ternational exhibition then open in London ; and 
as the piece was played by the combined bands 
of the Royal Marines, with the drums of the First 
Battalion Grenadier Guards, the Highland Pipers 
of the Second Battalion Scots Guards, and the 
drums of the Second Battalion Grenadier Guards, 
the resultant noise was surely sufficient to satisfy 
the hungriest vanity of any composer, profes- 
sional or amateur, who ever lived. Then not only 
had Lady Rosamund exhibited a large picture at 
the Lansdowne Gallery (a decorative work this 
was, representing the manumission of a slave, 
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with the legend underneath, ““Hune hominem li- 
berum esse volo”), but also the proprietors of an 
illustrated weekly newspaper had published in 
their summer number, as a colored supplement, 
what she had ventured to call “ An all-the-year- 
round Valentine.” She had taken the following 
rhyme (or perhaps some one had found it for her): 
“Tn these fair Violets of the Veir- 

The Verdure of the Spring remains ; 

Ripe Cherries on thy Lips display 

The lustre of the Summer day; 

If I for Autumn were to seek, 

I'd view the Apples on thy Cheek ; 

There’s nought could give me Pain in thee, 

But Winter in thy Heart to see.” 
And she had drawn four pretty little landscapes, 
which, when reproduced on one sheet by chromo- 
lithography, looked very neat and elegant; while 
the fair artist was much gratified to observe her 
name figuring on the placards at railway stations, 
or on the boards in front of stationers’ shops, as 
she drove along Kensington High Street. 

But of course the crowning achievement of 
the gifted family was Lady Adela Cunyngham’s 
novel, If it was not quite the success of the 
season, as far as the outer world was concerned, 
it certainly was the most talked-of book among 
Lady Adela’s own set. Every character in it was 
identified as somebody or another; and although 
Lady Adela, as a true artist, maintained that she 
did not draw individuals, but types, she could not 
stem the tide of this harmless curiosity, and had 
to submit to the half-humorous inquiries and 
flattering insinuations of her friends. As for the 
outer world, if it remained indifferent, that only 
showed its lack of gratitude; for here, there, and 
everywhere among the evening and weekly papers 
(the morning papers were perhaps too busy with 
politics at the time) attention was drawn to Lady 
Arthur Castletown’s charming and witty romance 
of modern life. Alp called to Alp, and deep to 
deep, throughout Satan’s invisible world; Aath- 
leen’s Sweethearts was dragged in (apparently with 
ten men pushing behind) for casual allusion in 
“Our Weekly Note-Book” ; Lady Arthur’s smart 
sayings were quoted in the gossip attached to 
this or that monthly magazine ; the correspondent 
of a country journal would hasten to say that it 
was not necessary to inform his readers that Lady 
Arthur Castletown was in reality Lady Adela 
Cunyngham, the wife of the well-known breeder 
of polled cattle, Sir George Cunyngham of the 
Braes. In the midst of all this, Lionel went to 
his trie? Maurice Mangan. 

“ here, Maurice,” he, “that book 
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Look said 
“Tt is the most insensate trash that was ever 

put between boards,” was the prompt reply. 
“But how can that be? Look at what the 


| papers say ig 


“The papers—what papers? That isn’t what 
the papers say; that is what the small band of 


| log-rollers say, calling industriously to each other, 


like frogs in a pond. Didn’t I tell you what 
would happen if you got hold of Octavius Quirk, 
or any one of them? How many dinners did 
your swell friends expend on Quirk ?” 

“Oh, I don’t know. He is pretty often at the 
house.” 

“He is pretty often at the house, is he?” 
Mangan repeated, 

“T hope they won’t ask him to Scotland,” 
Lionel said, ruefully. “I can’t bear the fellow: 
it’s just as you say; he’s always in a whirlwind 
of insistence —about nothing; and he doesn’t 
grin through a horse-collar, he roars and guffaws 
through it. But then, you see, he has been very 
kind about this book; and of course a new au- 
thor, like Lady Adela, is grateful. I admit what 
you say is right enough—perhaps the family are 
a little anxious for notoriety; but so are a good 
many other people; and there’s no great harm 
in writing, or painting, or composing music as 
well as you can. Mind,I think there’s a little 
professionat=jealousy about you, Maurice,” con- 
tinued this sage Mentor. ‘“ You don’t like a 
woman of fashion to come into your literary cir- 
cles. But why shouldn’t she? I’m sure I don’t 
object when any one of them tries to produce a 
little dramatic or musical piece: on the contrary, 
I would rather help. And look at Mellord—the 
busiest painter of the day—look at the trouble 
he takes in advising Lady Rosamund; she has 
the free entrée into his studio, no matter who is 
sitting to him. I think, for amateurs, the work 
of all the three sisters is very creditable to them ; 
and I don’t see why they shouldn’t like to have 
the appreciation of the public, just as other peo- 
ple like it.” 

““My dear fellow,”. Mangan said, but with ob- 
vious indifference, “‘do you think I resent the 
fact of your friend Lady Arthur or Lady Adela 
writing a foolish novel? Far from it. You 
asked my opinion of it, and I told you; if you 
don’t see for yourself that the book is absolute 
trash—but harmless trash, as I think—then you 
are in a happy condition of mind, for you must 
be easily pleased. Come, let’s talk of something 
worth talking about. Have you been down to 
Winstead lately ?” 

“ No—never since that Sunday.” 

“Do you know, your people were awfully good 
to me,” this long, lank, lazy-looking man went 
on— but now he seemed more interested than 
when talking about Lady Adela’s novel. “I nev- 
er spent a more delightful evening—never. I 
wonder they did not turn me out, though; for I 
staid and staid, and never noticed how late it 
was getting. Missed the last train, of course; 
and walked all the way up to London; not a bit 
sorry, either, for the night was cool, and there was 
plenty of starlight: I'd walk twice as far to spend 
another such evening. I—I'm thinking of going 
down there next Sunday,” he added, with a little 
hesitation. 

“ Why not?” Lionel said, cordially enough, 

“You see,” Mangan continued, still rather hesi- 
tatingly, “the fact is, ’'m rather in the way of 
getting illustrated papers, and—and summer 
numbers, and children’s books—I mean, when I 








want them I can get them, for lots of these 
things come to the newspaper offices, and they’re 
not much use to anybody; so I thought I would 
just make up a parcel and send it down to Miss 
Frances, don’t you understand, for her sick chil- 
dren—” 

“T dare say you went and spent a lot of money,” 
Lionel said, with a laugh. 

“ And she was good enough to write back that 
it was just what she wanted; for several of the 
children—most of them, I should say—couldn’t 
read, but they liked looking at pictures. And 
then she was kind enough to add that if I went 
down next Sunday she would take me to seq 
how the things had been distributed — the pic- 
tures hung up on walls, and so forth; and—and 
that’s why I think I may go down.” 


“Oh yes, certainly,” Lionel said, though he | 


did not understand why any such excuse was 
necessary. 

“Couldn't you come down too, Linn ?” Mangan 
suggested. 

“Oh no, I couldn’t, I’m so busy,” was the im- 
mediate reply. “I’m going to Scotland the first 
or second week in August. The doctor advises 
me to give my voice a long rest; and the Cunyng- 
hams have asked me to their place in Ross-shire. 
Besides, I don’t care about singing in London 
when there’s nobody but country cousins, and 
none too many of them. Of course I'll have to go 
down and bid the old folks good-by before start- 
ing for Scotland, and Francie too. Mind you tell 
that wicked Francie that I am very angry with 
her for not having come up to see The Sgzire’s 
Daughter.” 

“Linn,” said his friend, after a second, “ why 
don’t you take the old people over to Aix or some 
such place for a month? They’re so awfully 
proud of you; and you might take Miss Frances 
as well: she seems to work so hard—she de- 
serves a rest. Wouldn’t that be as sensible as 
going to Scotland ?” 

“My good chap, I would do that in a moment— 
I should be delighted,” said he—for he was really 
a most generously disposed young man, especially 
as regarded money: time was of greater consid- 
eration with him. ‘“ But it’s no use thinking of 
such a thing. The old folks are much too con- 
tent with home; they won’t travel. And Francie 
—she wouldn’t come away from those precious 
babes. Well, I’m off. Mind you scold Francie 
for me! 

“Perhaps,” said Mangan, as he accompanied 
his friend to the door. 

So it was that on a certain evening in August 
Lionel Moore drove up to Euston Station and se- 
cured a sleeping-berth in the train going North; 
and no doubt the consciousness that afi.y ° long 
spell of hard work he was entering upon a well- 
earned holiday was a very welcome and comfort- 
able thing. If only he had been a little more re- 
flective, he might have set to work (here in the 
railway carriage, as he lit his cigar, and proceed- 
ed to fix up his reading-lamp) and gone on to 
consider how entirely satisfactory all his cireum- 
stances were at this moment. Prince Fortunatus 
indeed! Was ever any one more happily situ- 
ated? Here he was, young, full of health and 
high spirits, excellent-tempered, and sufficiently 
good-looking; he had acquired a liberal measure | 
of fame and popularity; he had many friends; 
he had ample means, for he did not know the dif- 
ference between a backer and a layer, nor yet the | 
difference between a broker and a jobber—in 
fact, gambling either in stocks or on the turf 
had never even occurred to him as a thing worth | 
thinking about. But there was something further | 
than all this for which he ought to have been | 
profoundly grateful. As the long train thun- 
dered away into the night, there was no dull 
misery of farewell weighing heavily upon him; 
there were no longing fancies wandering wistful- 
ly back to a certain house, a certain figure, a pair 
of too eloquent eyes. He dragged no lengthen- 
ing chain with him on this journey North. For 
notwithstanding his pleasant companionship with 
Nina, and her constant sympathy with him and 
her interest in his professional career; notwith- 
standing the affectionate regard of his cousin 
Francie, which was none the less sincere that 
it remained unspoken and only to be guessed 
at; notwithstanding the somewhat jealous favor 
which the prima donna of the New Theatre | 
seemed inclined to bestow on him; notwithstand- | 
ing the pert coquetries and fascinations of Miss 
Georgie Lestrange, to say nothing of the bland- 
ishments and pettings showered upon him by 
crowds of ladies of exalted rank—this fortunate 
young man (so far at least as he was himself 
aware) was going away to Scotland quite heart- 
whole. 
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WESTMINSTER ABBEY. 
See illustration on double page. 


8 Igoe cacgtoen ABBEY, with its beautiful 
western twin towers, aspiring height of 
nave and presbytery, gorgeous Lady Chapel, and 
magnificent transept front, is a vast ecclesiastical 
structure whose fame is conterminous with civ- 
ilization. Here, in this monarch of English min- 
sters, nearly all the British sovereigns have been 
crowned, and most of the honored national dead 
laid to rest. ‘“ Westminster Abbey or victory,” 
was the hope of the heroic Nelson. For these 
reasons it is the most highly prized of all public 
buildings by those who love and labor for their 
country. 

In or near to the site of Westminster Abbey 
monastic tradition affirms that a temple of Apollo 
stood until shaken down by an earthquake in a.p. 
154. It also asserts thatthe legendary British king 
Lucius converted two London temples into church- 
es. Here, on what was then the dismal, marshy 
Thorn Ey (“Isle of Thorns”), a church stood in 
the days of Offa. Simple Saxon superstition be- 
lieved that angelic priests nocturnally ministered 





at its altar, and that the feet of St. John the 
Evangelist once trod its holy aisles. Here Ed 
ward the Confessor, pious but pitiable, last of the 
Saxon and first of the Norman kings, erected the 
first cruciform church in England, at the cost of 
one-tenth of all the property in his kingdom 
Fifteen years elapsed while it was rising, and 
eight days after its consecration, on December 
28, 1065, the Confessor went to his account. 
Only the undereroft, or basement, of the monkish 
dormitory remains, 

Before another twelve months had passed, 
England’s new master, William the Conqueror, 
was crowned within this wondrous fane—on 
Christmas Day, 1066—amid slaughterous outeries 
and dire confusion. Until the time of James II., 
all his successors swore to observe “the laws of 
the glorious Confessor,” and doubtless claimed 
that they did so—according to their own intet 
pretation. Edward V. died uncrowned. Oliver 
Cromwell, as Lord Protector, was enthroned All 
other monarchs have received the crown in West 
minster Abbey. Queen Victoria, June 28, 1838, 
was the last. The pageant is indelibly photo- 
graphed on the memories of spectators. Small 
in figure, with clasped hands, and moveless on 
the throne, when the crown touched her head the 
electric -excitement of silent multitudes burst 
forth in thunderous shout, peal of trumpet, and 
rour of cannon. Under her oaken chair—for the 
throne is only a chair in which inquisitive vis 
itors, who seratch their names on its surface, 
usually seat themselves with unfamiliar emotion 
—is the famous Stone of 


Scone, once Jacob's 
pillow (at least the monks said so), then the 
Irish Lia Fail, or “Stone of Destiny.” Irish 
kings were placed upon it. If the sitter were a 
true successor, it was silent; if a pretender, it 
groaned like low thunder. bore it to 
Scotland. There Edward I. of England stole it, 
was crowned on it, and thence transported it to 
Westminster : 

In 1216-1272 Henry III. rebuilt and beautified 
the abbey in style of incomparable grandeur, 
spent half a million pounds sterling on it, and 
unwittingly built a more valuable monument to 
his own memory, by causing the House of Com 


Fergus 


mons to spring into existence as a protest against 
his lavish expenditure. In the centre of the new 
church, with its marvellous charm of artistic 
beauty and perennial freshness to the eye of edu 
cated taste, was posited the shrine of the godly 
Confessor. Henry’s tomb of precious Oriental 
marbles and slabs of porphyry is in the vicinity 
The tomb of Henry V. is of rival dignity. High 
above it were hung his emblazoned shield, sad 
dle, and helmet. 

Westminster Abbey is earth’s richest mauso 
leum. Edward I, still at last, yet speaks through 
his sitiple epitaph, “Hammer of the Scots, he is 


here, keep faith.” In this “acre sown with roy 


alest seed” repose the remains of Queen Philip 
M: 


pa; Anne of Bohemia; Princesse 
Elizabeth; Margaret, Countess of Richmouid, 
died in 1509, and was the foundress of St. John’s 
and Christ’s colleges at Cambridge ; 
York; Anne of Cleves: 





garet and 








tlizabeth of 
and many personages of 
The monuments 
in Poets’ Corner and in Statesman’s Rest, in the 
opposite wing, are grateful national records of 
genius and public service, but not altogether in 
harmony with the design of the church. Elea 
nor of Castile; Mary Queen of Scots; Mary I. and 
her sister Elizabeth—the stately coffin of the lat 
ter resting on that of the former—also sleep 
here. Over the monument of the sisters are two 
lines ascribed to James ey Regno consortes et 
urna, hie obdormimus Elizabetha et Maria, soro 
res, in spe resurrectionis.” George II the 
last sovereign buried here. Since then royal in 
terments have been at Windsor. : 

Chief of all the monuments is that of Henry 
VIL. in the splendid Lady Chapel, “ miracle of 
the world,” at the extreme eastern end of the ab 
bey, where “ he still lieth buried at Westminster, 
in one of the stateliest and daintiest monuments 
of Europe.” Greater far than he were the noble 
Livingstone entombed here, and also John and 
Charles Wesley, whose memorial tablet recalls 
their beneficent evangelical triumphs. 

Relies of olden days are abundant and curious, 
and revive the memories of ancient abbots and 
modern canons; of the Princess Mary parting 
with her lover Philip, Duke of Bavaria (1530), in 
the infirmary garden; of Romanists and Round 
heads and Cavaliers; of Dr. Isaac Barrow, who, 
when he had exceeded his hour in preaching, 
was interrupted by folk impatient to see the wax- 
work, and who would not “ give over playing” the 
organ “till they had blown him down”; of Gold- 
smith and Addison, Washington Irving and Hen 
ry Wadsworth Longfellow. Here St. Wulstan 
set his staff fast in the marble of the Confessor’s 
tomb, unsaintly Roger of York in 1172 was 
soundly pummelled for his unmannerly insolence 
in plumping himself into the lap of St. Thomas 
of Canterbury, and the royal treasury in the Pyx 
Chapel robbed of £100,000 laid up for the Seotch 
wars in 1308. Here Parliaments were held and 
joyous processions assembled, and Queen Caro 
line was refused admission on the morning of 
her husband’s coronation. 

All varieties of the pointed style of architect 
ure blend in this superb church of St. Peter 
Cathedral it was for ten years. When, in 1550, 
Bishop Thomas Thirlby was translated, and the 
estates given to the see of London, people pithily 
said it was “robbing Peter to pay Paul.” The 
monastic buildings are for the.most part destroy 
ed. The famous Jerusalem Chamber, of theolo 
gic and Biblical renown, survives. Long may 
Westminster Abbey endure, “more and more a 
witness to that one Sovereign Good, to that one 
Supreme Truth, a shadow of a great rock in a 
weary land,a haven of rest in this tumultuous 
world, a breakwater for the waves upon waves of 
human hearts and souls which beat unceasingly 
around its island shores!” , 

Ricuarp WHeatLey, 
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Suir ror Boy rrom 9 To 11 Years oLp. 


For pattern and description see Supplement, No, XIL, Figs. 55-65. 


PARIS FASHIONS. 


[From Ovr Own Corre 
SPONDENT. | 


‘REPE de Chine, which has 
been one of the choice 
, will continue 
in favor for two or three 
months to come; after that it 
will be restricted to evening 
toilettes, At present it is 
worn in all colors and for all 
oceasions, One of the colors 
for which a preference is 
shown is old mahogany, with 
gold or silver embroidery, The 
crépe is not confined to entire 
gowns, but appears in various 
guises in parts of costumes. 
Very convenient are small 
jackets of red crépe de Chine, 
of blue, or white, or corn-color 
with silk embroidery, which, 
trimmed with a profusion of 
lace, are worn with various 
skirts for evening receptions, 
concerts, or the theatre. 

The front of a bodice, wheth- 
er the garment be a corsage 
proper or a redingote, is always 
covered with a quantity of 
folds, pleated or draped, which 
have a general appearance of 
being neither sewed nor adjust- 
ed, but merely pinned to the 
figure —an illusion which is 
heightened by jewelled or en- 
graved pins thrust in here and 
there at random. In reality 
there is a tight-fitting front 
underneath, which forms the 
foundation for the drapery; 
but the front is made to appear 
as though only confined by the 
girdle, making the slight figure 
appear still slighter, It may 
be a separate corsage or a po- 
lonaise, fastened at the back or 
diagonally in front; the main 
object is the same, namely, to 
appear draped and loose, while 
still being adjusted under- 
neath. Frequently, especially 
with a polonaise fastened di- 
agonally, only one side of the 
corsage is draped, the overlap- 
ping one, while the other re- 
mains fat; the overlapping 
side is bordered with a pinked 
ruche of taffeta silk, or witha 
ruche of narrow rows of lace 
pressed close together, the 
ruche being carried around the 
neck to form the collar, and re- 
peated at the wrists of the 
sleeves, One of the new forras 
of corsage is the centennial 
coat, so called because it is a 
recollection of one worn a cen- 
tury ago. The fronts only are 
in coat shape, cut square, and 
adorned with two buttons as 
large as small saucers; the 
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sides and back are prolonged to form the 
skirt. The fronts open widely on drapery 
of crépe de Chine or silk muslin which cov- 
ers the bust, and are turned back in revers 
of silk of a different color from the coat; a 
belt of the same silk confines the drapery at 
the waist. It is not uncommon to see sus- 
pended from the belt a small bag of the same 
silk, reminding one of the old-time reticule. 
The sleeves are comparatively tight and very 
long, with irregular cross folds, which seem 
to have been caused by efforts to keep the 
over-long sleeves from slipping down over 
the hands. The crépe de Chine drapery is 
sometimes replaced by a vest ending in 
square tabs, crossed by a buckled belt at the 
waist; a jabot of wide lace is on the vest, 
and frills to match in the sleeves. 

A charming country-house toilette which 
I have just seen making is of handsome 
changeable taffeta in green and blue lights. 
The skirt, which is slightly draped at the 
back, is bordered at the bottom with full 
pinked ruches of the taffeta, set close togeth- 
er, and occupying a space about twelve inches 
deep; on the left side similar ruches are 
carried up to the belt. The polonaise is 
slashed on the left side where the ruches 
are; its bodice is shirred on the shoulders 
and at the belt. A wide sash of the taffeta 
is folded around the waist. Other country- 
house toilettes are made of a great variety of 
tullesand nets. Some of the nets have large 
meshes, into which narrow ribbons are 
drawn, sometimes forming a Greek border 
around the bottom of a skirt, sometimes per- 
pendicular stripes all around it, each stripe 
terminating in a tiny chou of the ribbon at 
the lower end. The corsage and sleeves are 
ribboned to correspond. Young ladies wear 
coarse-meshed écru net, with gold soutache 
instead of ribbon drawn in. Ladies of ma- 
turer age wear black or dark-colored nets 
with gold soutache. Numerous varieties of 
this trimming are employed. In addition to 
the embroidered net sold by the yard, there 
are other nets which are embroidered in 
pieces to answer for special purposes, Be- 
sides the border for the edges, there will be 
a special design for the front or a side panel, 
a plastron to match, and a piece for the 
sleeves. 

The first autumn dresses are already under 
way, and being designed for city wear, are 
simple in style. Some of those planned have 





Coat ror Boy rrom 9 To 11 YEARS OLD. 
For pattern and description see Supplement, No, XI., Figs. 47-54. 
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Fig. 1.—Strk anp Ner Arrernoon Gown. 
For description see Supplement. 


For description see Supplement. 


Fig. 2.—Créron anp Moirt Costume. 














an under-skirt of a different 
fabric and color from the rest 
of the dress, generally of a 
neutral tint. For example, a 
silk under-skirt in Suéde-color, 
which is a very fashionable 
tint, over which is a straight 
second skirt of green almond 
wool, with an embroidered bor- 
der in Suéde silk; the second 
skirt is raised lightly to show 
the under-skirt; the jacket is 
of the woollen material, open- 
ing widely on a vest of the 
Suéde silk. Prune and dark 
blue shades are similarly asso- 
ciated with Suéde. The under- 
skirt and vest are of striped 
silk in other cases, with the 
remainder of the dress of plain 
wool of a color different from 
the stripes in the skirt, This 
may seem an insignificant de- 
tail, but it is an evidence of 
the growing desire for change, 
and promises to be a point of 
departure in the composition 
of winter costumes. Of late 
years winter toilettes have 
been simple, in monotone even 
when different materials were 
combined, and to the extent of 
being too uniform, This will 
bring about more variety. We 
shall see among others fif- 
teenth-century dresses, with a 
bordered skirt raised on one 
side, displaying an under-skirt 
of a different color; the ribbon 
which raises the skirt passes 
under the belt, and terminates 
at its other end in a bow or 
chou. 

The scarfs which did not 
find favor earlier in the sum- 
mer are coming into play now 
that the season begins to wane, 
They will be worn on cool 
days, drawn around the neck, 
and fastened at the waist with 
a large brooch or pin. As a 
first wrap for cool days bébé 
capes will be most popular, 
These are short capes, not ex- 
tending below the waist, made 
of striped wool, accordion- 
pleated, or pleated in fine 
pleats at the neck, They are 
convenient to wear, and not 
burdensome to carry, and with 
the triple capes which are still 
in favor will be the short 
wraps most worn at the begin- 
ning of autumn. Soft plain- 
colored camel’s-hair, bordered 
with several rows of velvet 
ribbon or galloon, is also used 
for pleated capes. The triple 
cape also appears as an acces- 
sory to tight-fitting jackets, 
made of the same cloth as 
the jacket. Jackets will be as 
varied and as popular as ever, 
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and simultane- 
ously with jack- 
ets long cloaks of 
various _ kinds. 
The possibilities 
of flowing Orient- 
al sleeves are by 
no means ex- 
hausted. Long 
slashed sleeves, 
lined throughout 
with velvet, are 
on some of the 
new long cloaks 
of plain or striped 
cloth or broché 
wool, the velvet 
of the lining 
matching the col- 
or of the cloth. 
A pair of close- 
fitting sleeves, 
either of cloth or 
velvet, is pro- 
vided, to be add- 
ed when .colder 
weather sets in. 
Many of the 
short wraps have 
Japanese sleeves 
of . lace, wide 
pleated sleeves 
reaching to the 
elbow, and veiling 
either the actual 
sleeve of the 
wrap, or the dress 
sleeve if the wrap 
is sleeveless, Jap- 
anese sleeves of 
passementerie fig- 
ure on dresses as 
well as on wraps. 
And speaking of 
passementeries, I 
have seen some 
veritable marvels 
in that line. 
Imagine entire 
dresses, bodice, 
sleeves, and all, 
of passementerie 
—silk passemen- 
terie, in some 


For pattern and description see Supplement, No. L., Figs. 1-9. 
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Fig. 1.—Srewine APRON. 
For design and description see Sup 
No. VL, Fig. 30. 
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Case ror Postat-Carps anp Stamps. 
For design and description see Supplement, 
. v ‘Me. 81 


No, -, Fig. 31. 
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MorninG or TraveLiine Dress. 
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‘ig. 3.—Crocuet INSERTION anv Epaina ror APRON, Fie, 2.—Fuit Size. 





DecorateD Work or Scrap Basket. 
For embroidery design and description see Supplement, No. XIIL, Fig. 66 
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Fig. 4.—Borper ror Apron, Fic, 2.—Cross Sritcu 
EMBROIDERY. 


cases with gold, steel, or beads. The passemen- 
terie is made in flat breadths, which are mounted 
on an under-dress of silk or velvet of a contrasting 
color. The bodice is in the shape of a round or 
square jacket, to be worn over an under-bodice, 
the sleeves being either long or the short Japanese 
variety. The effect is most magnificent, and so, 
by-the-way, is the cost. The fastidious owner of 
such a gown need never fear that it will become 
commonplace by passing into the possession of 
the multitude. Less elevated in price, but not 
less tasteful and elegant, in my opinion, are sets 
composed of borders, a collar, and deep cuffs. 
One of the fashionable freaks of the moment 
is a belt of silver links with a large medal sus- 
pended at the side. Metal ornaments and jewels 
have never been more worn. Another fancy 
which will be seen throughout the autumn is 
wide drooping lace at the edge of black lace hats, 
shading the forehead and eyes after a fashion 
that was in vogue thirty or forty years ago. 
EmMevine Raymonp. 
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Fig. 2.—Back or TraveLiinc Dress, Fig. 
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Cask ror Prayine-Carps. 


For design and description see Supplement, 
No. VIIL, Fig. 32. 


ig. 2—Srwine Apron.—[See Figs. 3 and 4.] 
For description see Supplement. 
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ALGERIAN 
ORNAMENTS. 
A MONG the 
LA women of Al- 
geria, brooches 
appear to be the 
favorite orna 
ment; the loosely 
fitting costumes 
preferreddemand 
the use of strong 
“ shoulder-pins,” 
enriched, if the 
parties are peo- 
ple of means, by 
corals, and not 
unfrequently by 
gems; a delicate 
chain connects 
them, and to this 
is often attached 
a dainty scent 
box ; these are 
universally worn. 

Round silver 
brooches, how- 
ever, are not 
worn except by 
married women; 
these are often 
brilliantly stud 
ded with precious 
stones, Should 
a son be added 
to the household, 
the proud mother 
wears the signifi 
cant brooch upon 
her forehead: ifa 
daughter should 
be given, it orna 
ments the waist 
just below the 
neck. Should a 
house father lux 
uriate in his lib 
erty as ruler by 
beating his wife, 
she may dash 
this pledge and 
token, assumed at 
her bridal, at the 
feet of the wretch. 





Fig. 1.—Avutumn TRAVELLING Dress.—Front.—[See Fig. 2.] 


For pattern and description see Supplement, No. [X., Figs. 33-43. 
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ANSWERS TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


Giapys anp Gwenpoten.—A double-page portrait 
of the Prince of Wales and his family was published 
in Bazar No. 14, Vol. XXI. The portrait of Queen 


Marguerite of Italy appeared in No. 39, Vol. XX., and 
that of Miss Chamberlain in No,17, Vol. XLX. Mrs, 
Langtry’s portrait was given in No. 14, Vol. XIII, 
Mrs. Potter’s in No, 47, Vol. XIX., and portraits of 
both these ladies in character were given in No, 7, 
Vol. XXII 


Perr iexity.—Fish-net over your eatin with rows of 
gros grain ribbon on the skirt will be more youthful 
than a grenadine dres: for you, and can be worn as an 
evening dress all through the winter. Have a pointed 
waist, full sleeves, and slightly draped skirt. The net 
will cost $1 50 or $2 a yard,acd you will need eight 
yaraa, 

Country Grar.—Have at least a short train to your 
white silk wedding dress and wear a tulle veil. The 
bride and groom should wear white gloves. 


M.M Plain cloth will be more stylish than rough 
cloth like sample for your coat. 

Ananenta.—The “ Whisperings of Spring,” and 
** Motherhood,” are examples of a series of engrav- 


ings made especially for the Bazar from the paintings 
e Paris Salon, and cannot be purchased. 
Sreinarigtp.—Have the blouse front of green crape 
with green velvet shawl collar (like long revers) and 
cuffs on your black silk dress. Instead of a Figaro 


in tl 


jacket have a round yoke of velvet with a full waist of 
et silk; then have a pointed velvet girdle, and 
vet cuffs. A felt or seal-skin polo cap with ear- 


tabs will be better for your little boy. 


H. H. H.—Cashmere-colored embroidery and iace 
with metallic threads wil! trim black silk handsomely. 
Fashionable wedding invitations are engraved—not 
written or printed, 


Graterut.—The bride and groom wear full dress 
when married at 8 p.m. As the bride is a widow, 
she should wear pearl gray silk with train—no veil— 
and white gloves. Her boy of eight years would be 
prettier as a page, than to give the bride away. He 
should walk first to make way for the bride; then 
s the maid of honor, then the bride conducted 
by the relative who gives her away. The groom, at- 
tended by his best man, meets her at the altar, and 
ses her out of church first, reversing the order of en- 
tering. Cakes, ices, fruit, etc.,can be had in almost 
any country town. 

Op Sunscertser.—Full wrinkled velvet sleeves and 
a velvet scarf or fringed panel will be safer than moiré 
for your cashmere gown. 
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IMPERIAL GRANUM 


Is the safest, most reliable, and wholesome Foop 
fi Infants and Children. The most nourishing, 
strengthening, and delicious Foon for Nursing 


Mothers, Invalids,Convalescents, and the Aged.-{Adv.] 





ADVICE TO MOTHERS. 

Mrs. Winstow's Soormina Syrvre for Children 
Teething, soothes the child, softens the gums, allays 
all pain, cures wind colic, and is the best remedy for 
diarrhea. 2 cents a bottle.—[Adv.] 





Lapirs who have tried 
CORNELL'S BENZOIN COSMETIC SOAP 
will use no other.—[{Adv.] 





Lavirs stylishly dressed with Elegance and Economy 
by Mme. Paesrat, 108 Rue Rivoli, 108, Paris.—{Adv.] 





ADVERTISEMENTS 







GOLD MEDAL, PARIS, 1878. 
W. BAKER & CO.’S 


Breaklast Cocoa 


Is absolutel re and 
ét is calihie. 


No Chemicals 


are used in its preparation. It has more 
than three times the strength of Cocoa 
mixed with Starch, Arrowroot or Sugar, 
and is therefore far more economical, 
costing less than one centacup. It is 
delicious, nourishing, strengthening, Ea- 
SILY DIGESTED, and admirably adapted 
for invalids as well as persons in health. 


Sold by Grocers everywhere. 


W. BAKER & CO., Dorchester, Mass. 
HOMELY WOMEN 


Have found this powder a most 
delightful adjunct to the toilet, 
removing Pimples, Moth, Freck- 
les, &c., and giving to the face 
that soft and velvety look. Flesh, 
White, and Brunette. At Drug- 
gists everywhere, and 
C.B.Bailey & Co. 20 Cedar St. ,N.Y. 
Sample Box, 5c., postpaid. 
Large Box, 25c., = 
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FUME for S 
EXQUISITELY > 
FREEMAN'S 

HIAWATHA 
Qwpet  ccubtess wit Sohne: 
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At all Druggieta, or mailed. 
from our laboratories, Postage Paid, 


50c. 
FREEMAN PERFUMER, 523 E.152d sutra New York; pena aa wand 


per ownce. 


BEAUTIFUL BLONDES 


Nearly all use Madame Thompson’s 


FLUIDE D’OR. 


Every shade of Bicnd Hair can be obtained by using 
it without the least injury; the very best article known. 
Price $1.00 a Bottle or 6 large Bottles for $4.00. 


MRS. C. THOMPSON, 


224 m= Ave. near , oom arest, Ne Y. 


Made of natural A 
o' cu LY Hair. 


who wear a hair tnd color. $6 
uD. aoe size an 
ee tifying Mask. wi with ny 


serit C.0.D any © 
the m’fr for Il ‘ast'd Price Lists 
HalljOhioago 





£.Burnham, 71 State-st.( Cent’ Music 


LADIES 


ae for our celebrated rated "Ta, 


aT. T PREMIUM 27. 


New Token. 











POWDER 


Absolutely Pure. 


This powder never varies. 
strength, and wholesomeness. More economical than 
the ordinary kinds, and cannot be sold in competition 
with the multitude of low-test, short-weight alum or | 


A marvel of purity, | 


phosphate powders, Sold only in cans, | 
Roya Bakine Powper Co., 106 Wall St., N. Y. 


& OTe 


des.Back 


Aching Sides and Back, Hip, Kidney, 
and Uterine Pain, Rheumatic, Sciatic, Sharp, and 
Weakening Pains, relieved in one minute by 


free Cuticura Anti-Pain Plaster 75 


first 
only instantaneous pain-killing strengthening plaster, 
25 cts.; 5 for $1. At druggists, or of Porrer Drug 
AND Ceaio AL At Co., | Boston. — 


Crosse & Blackwell’ 


FRESH FRUIT JAMS, 
Made from English Fresh Fruits 


AND REFINED SUCAR, 
ARE SOLD BY ALL GROCERS 


IN THE UNITED STATES. 


HIGHEST GRADE ONLY. 


COLUMBIA 


Bicycles, Tricycles, 
Tandems, Safeties. 


23 Cataloguefree. POPE MFG. 
CO., Boston, New York, Chicago. 


MONET Aaito cine |” 
or Money Makes Money 


By the author of LOGOMACHY; is equally good. The 
best two games published. Ask your dealer or send 
50c. for copy of either by mail. Copy righted and 
published by SAM’LC. COX, Cincinnati.Circulars free 
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Will be oaae invaluable for 


ra Infant 
att Net Summer C ty H 
children or adults. Jtis nota 
medicine but willbe retained 
& sustain lifewheneverything 
else fails, 4 sizes 35 cts, sabes 
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00x 853 way, cor. 14th = 
rite or call for 1 illustrated book of oueat FREE. 


THE BERKSHIRE HILLS SANATORIUM 


For the cure of Camecer in all its forms, without 
the use of the knife. Books with complete informa- 
tion mailed free. Address 


Dr. W. E. BROWN & SON, 


‘TO, STOUT. PEOPLE. 


‘ a FREE HOW TO REDUCE, 
ithout starvation diet or rare = 














fail information sent sealed for 6 st a 
\ Address E, K, LYNTON, 19 Pak Place. New York.’ 


ae WHEN THE LIPS DISPLAY eens TEETH, 

The shells of the ocean yield no pear! that can ex- 
ceed in beanty teeth whitened and cleansed with that 
incomparable Dentifrice, Fragrant 


S OZODONT. 


Which hardens and invigorates the GUMS, purifies 
and perfumes the BREATH, beautifies and preserves 
the TEETH, from youth to old age. 

One bottle of Sozodont will last six months. 


LieBic COMPANY'S 


EXTRACT of MEAT 


Finest and Cheapest Meat Flavoring Stock for Soups, 
Made Dishes, and Sauces. As Beef Tea, “an iovaben 
able tonic and an agreeable stimulant.” 
8,000,000 jars. 





Annual sale 


Genuine only with fac-simile of Justus von 
Liebig’s signature in blue across label,as above. 
Sold by Storekeepers, Grocers, and Druggista. 
LIEBIG’S EXTRACT OF MEAT CO., L’'t’'d, London. 





itedenks Porter’s 


Cough Balsam, 


Pleasant, Reliable, 
Effectual. 


Successfully used for more 
than fifty years, Try it. it. 





Wrinkles, Black- 

heads, Pimples, 

Freckles, Pittings, 

Moles, and Superflu- 

mous Hair permanent- 

ly removed. Flesh increased or reduced. ges ore x- 

ions beautified. Hair, Brows, and Lashes colored 

and restored. Interesting Book (sent sealed), 4 ets. 

Mme. Velaro, 414 W. 47th St., N. ¥. City. 
Mention this paper. 





SUFERELUOU S HAIR. 


Mme. Julian’s 8 
citie is the only unfailing 
remedy for removing perma- 
nently all annoying distig- 
urements from face and 
body, withont injuring the 
Skin, which neither torturous 
electricity nor any of the ad- 
vertised poisonous stuffs Be 
accomplish. Addo tine. Jurian, 48 E. 20th St., N.Y. 












FACIAL B BLEMISHES 
Establishment in M5 World 
for the treatment of Hair and Scalp, 





ies, 
ex) Acne, Pimp ice Bs 
tings, L'acial Dev ‘opment etc, Send 
10 cts. for 128-page book on all skin 
7} verfections and their peste a0 










= nt. 
7 Dr. JOHN H. WOODBURY 
= West 42d St., NewYork City, N. 





TO STOUT PEOPLE. 


WHAT IS YOUR WEIGHT? SEE BELOW. 


Feet Inches 


Feet Inches 


Redfern 


LADIES’ TAILOR. 


TENNIS 


GOWNS 
from $65. 


WALKING- 
GOWNS 


from $95. 


RIDING- 


HABITS, 
best Melton, $100, 


AUTUMN, 1889. 


The New and Original Models of 
Gowns, Coats, ete., designed and _pre- 
pared by the Messrs. Reprern at Lon- 
don, Paris, and New York, will be ex- 
hibited early in September. 

Autumn fabrics, embracing 
Novelties of the - Season, 
shown. 








all the 
will also be 


edfern 


210 Fifth ith Ave,, io" 1132 Bway, N.Y. 


1784 





1880. 


BARBOUR’S 
FLAX THREADS. 


USED BY LADIES EVERYWHERE 
qa Mas 
Embroidery, Knitting, and 
Crochet Work. 
Also for Cluny, Antique, Russian, Macrame, 
and other Laces. 


Sold by all respectable dealers throughout 
the country on Spools and in Balls. 


LINEN FLOSS in Skeins or Balls. 
THE BARBOUR BROTHERS COMPANY, 


New York, Boston, Philadelphia, Chicago, 
St. Louis, San Francisco. 

















ANEW 








Aperson 5 0 in height should weigh 116 lbs. | A person 5 7 in height should weigh 150 Ibs. 
o 5 l a o 120 “és oe 5 8 “ee “er 155 iT 
“ 5 2 ae 126 “ | “ 5 9 “e “e 162 “ec 
“ § 3 : - |): Bae -_ 5 10 ’ wi 169 * 
‘-a.4  « “ 136 «| “61 “ “ 174 “ 
“« 6 6 4 vs 142 “| rt ¢ 178 “ 
vat (O_o M5“ | 


This is the table given by Dr. Hutchinson, and is fairly accurate; but it is, of course, out of the 
question to lay down an ‘arbitrary rule, for differences of build, nationality and habits ‘necessarily 
give rise to reasonable and proper variations of proportionate height and weight. The table, how- 
ever, is useful in conveying an approximate idea, and it is understood to relate to persons in their 
ordinary clothing. 


Advice and full particulars How to Repuce Weient wirnout StarvaTion Diet or Navsgous 
Daves sent sealed upon receipt of Six (6) Stamps. 


TWILLED 


LACH 


THREA 


For Crocheting. 


BEST in the WORLD. 


MAKES BEAUTIFUL LACE. 
SPOOL, SOG 60, an, 100. ba id, 
s. pstp’c 
© Book, contalning 


Petter ‘and directions, 10 Ag 


—_— f Dealer or or: 
r from us, ae address plain 


including State 
Glasgo Lace Thread Co.. 
Clasgo, Conn. 





“ An absolute cure for obesity.’’—London (Eng.) Lancet. 
Address EDWARD K. LYNTON, 19 Park Place, New York, N. Y¥. 











Children Cry for Pitcher’s Castoria. 
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THE PRANCO- AMERICAN FOOD C0. 
GAME 7 pATES 


rT\O those who use CUTTER’S SPOOL SILK we need no introduction. We are making 
INFA NTILE - BLACK DRESS SILKS. Frequently persons who suppose they have bought a 
Skin & Scalp CUTTER SILK find they have got an inferior article. How cana Cutter Silk be Known? 


JOHN D.CUTTER 


DISEASES 
cured by + 


Cur CURA 


atid 44y 


TOTALLY DIFFERENT FROM POTTED MEATS. 





These Franco-American Food Co.'s Patés are a real 
delicacy for Lunch, Supper, Picnic, Yachting, and 


Remedies. 
Travelling. 
10 Varieties in 8-Ounce Cans. rs CLEANSING, PURIFYING, AND BEAU- | CU RE | L 
neoeneres . " " tifying the skin of children a: d infants and coring | 


SERVED ON THE PULLMAN BUFFET CARS. torturing, disfiguring, itching, scaly, and pimply dis- 
Sample Can sent free for 2% cents. Sold by Grocers, | eases of the skin, scalp, and blood, with loss of hair, E Ke 
from infancy to old age, the Coriouka Remepies are IRST— 
infallible. lap ae Dy _ 

Curioura, the great Skin Cure, and Curirovra Soar, Each Dress I attern | 
an exquisite Skin Beautifier, externally, and Curiouna 
Reso.vent, the new Blood Purifier, internally, cure 
every form of skin and blood diseases, from pimples | above. 
to scrofula. | 

Sold everywhere. Price, Curioura, 50c.; Soar, 25c.; | Suconp— } 
Resonvent, $1. Prepaid by the Porrer Drue@ anv ey 
“Nothing purer, better for invalids, Curmioar Co., Bostox, Mass. 









Firra— 
It is made in dress 





bears our name as J) patterns of 16, 17, 18 


and 20 yards 





We import the raw 
It is always 25 inches 


| ar. Ce , oe , aterial, spin and dye 
supplying a long-felt want,” writes one of Send for “ How to Cure Skin Diseases.” , —- P 6s ed 
the most prominent physicians of New York. Bat Ski 1 Scal i * - | wide, not 19 nor 20 nor A the threads, weave and 
w ai te dees ‘ a@- «6 Baby’s Skin and Scalp preserved and ~~ = 
Beef Tea, Chicken Broth, Chicken Soup, Mutton oa beautitied by Contovna vite “ea 21. finish the cloth—being 


Broth, Tapioca, Julienne, Green Turtle, Mock ‘Turtle, 
Ox Tail. 
Sold by Leading Grocers and Druggists. 
Write to us if you cannot find them. 


THE FRANCO-AMERICAN FOOD CO., 101 Warren St., WN. Y. 


too jealous of our qual 


Suni Pagnd Bactiavhe, on edinsin curea | THIRD— , 
ity to permit any one 


by Currovrea Anti-Patn Paster, an instan- It 
tanec ous 3 pain-st -subduing plaster. be 


Batest Basi Garisian Nov Movelt 


ae THe 


ORIZA-PERFUMERY 
L. LEGRAND, 207, Rus 8t-Honor’, PARIS 


has no colored 
; to touch the materials 
selvedge, but is all 





until the goods are 
Black from edge to ready for sale 
Where can the Cutter 


Silks be bought ? 


edge, so that the entire 












width can be used and 
nothing wasted. 
Fourta— E 


The price is $2.20 


Ask your dealer for 
them, or if he doesn’t 


keep them write us and 





we will refer you to 
per yard at retail, for| 





one who does. 


14 E ast Lath St. 


on Squ 


‘Wa York. 


REMINGTON 


STANDARD TYPEWRITER 


has been for 


FIFTEEN YEARS THE STANDARD 


and 
embraces the latest and highest achievements of inventive skill. 


WYCKOFF, SEAMANS & BENEDICT, 327 Broadway, New York. 


One-Minute Talks about 


SIROCCO TEA. ||CLEANFAST HOSIERY C0. 


No. 7: “CLEANFAST” 
We have opened onr American agency for the sale - 


of SEROCCO TEA with full confidence in the success 


each style shown in 
| the accompanying cut 
—designated D, A, B, 


E, and C. 
To Perfume any article agreeal 


tub the 
capes ollie 
them lightly. 


| en OF SOLID PERFUMES + 
Violette du Czar. 
Jasmin ¢ Espagne. 
Hélotrope biane, 
Lilas de Mai. 
New Mown hay. 
| Oriza lys. 
| Jockey-Clab Bouquet. 
Opoponax = a. 
Caroline i. 
Mignardise id. 
Impératrice ia. 
Oriza Derby id, 
and 
ate 








At tr MAR ON 








En the Migh Court of Pustice.—Gosnell vy. Durrant. Ou Jan. 28, 
1887, Mr. Justice Chitty granted a Perpetual Injunction with costs 
restraining Mr. George Reynolds Durrant from infringing Mesars 
John Gosnell & Co.'s Registered Trade-Mark CHERRY BLOSSOM 




















BEST FITTING CORSET+. WORLD 
FOR SALE BY LEADING MERCHANTS. 


MAYER, STROUSE & CO. 
MFRS.-~412 BROADWAY, N.Y. § 





of our teas in this country. There are so many 
“mushroom” enterprises that we were expecting a 
TEA will have before then t the “Standard,” FP. ROBINSON 
wi yave before then become the “Standard, 

Whe a fro Ly ping to $1. meg og, pound, or sample pack- DY E * 

ages of * Sirocco Tea” may be obtained of us free. 
—= ‘Murray & 0.5 and N. 18th St, 9 Philadelphia. B LA C x STOCKIN GS 
a te ’ . 
MUSES new | LADIES |”; Men, Women, and Children. 
* FOR SALE EVERYWHERE. Are delighted with the beauty, strength, | | yNEXCELLED WEARING QUALITIES. 
‘ CHicaco CoRSET Co. and brillianey of Also, Darning Ootton of Our Dye, 
After Bathing: 





certain reserve on the part of the public, bat we must 
Vastly Improved « 
DAVIDSON & CO., astly Improved and 
SEND FOR PRICE-LIST. 


say that we feel pleased at the Gecree ‘of success al- 
Sole Growers of “ Sirocco Tea,” TRADE MARK. Always Reliable, 
CHICACO and NEW YORK. ’ ‘ties 
RETAIL STORES: 


ready attained. Our lease at 1436 Broadway is for at 
1436 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 
. T. FELIX GOURAUD’S ORIENTAL NEW YORK - 927 Broa lwa y; 2 We “st 14th Street; 


least three years, and we are certain that SEROCCO 
For sale as above, and also by the following: Cc LEAN FAS | 
George Sutherland, 257 Dearborn St., Chicago. 
TRE AM, OR MAGICAL BE AUTIFIER, 


| 


PROCTER & GAMBLE’S VEGETABLE GLYCERINE 


—— 
dl 
an 























FORMS THE BASIS OF AN AROMATIC PREP- 218 West 125th bei re 
pe n . or " sane “ . a 2 em *imples, Freckles. CHICAGO ~ . 107 uth State Street. 
ARATION, WHOSE USE PRODUCES LASTING | : Mle 9 Skin die. BOSTON 4 oar : 2 >: Week: erent 
*ALTHFULNESS TO 7 = SKIN. a<w 4 & enses, emish on beauty, ' 
HEALTHFULNESS T THE SKIN a3} 5 ’ ~~ crys i ha anty, 
a . 0 harm- 
FOR PARTICULARS SEE ELEGANT BOOK OF mR oa 
TOILET RECIPES THAT CAN BE PREPARED a USE NO OTHER. SON 
EASILY AND CHEAPLY AT HOME. SENT TO 2S M DE VERTUS SEURS 
ANY ADDRESS FOR TWO TWO-CENT STAMPS. Leal s 5 
ADDRESS, F . = A WIT OILING WATER | 12 Rue Auber, Paris. 

H BOl ° | <r ro . — 
raves i i =_— | STAYS, BELTS. 
Procter & GAMBLE, ) sien . » 

| In view of the Exhibition the firm “de Vertus” has 
» “E J pT “INCINN created models of an absolute new character as form 
GLYCERINE Dep’T, CINCINNATI, O. rr ws hoe ta tealte ee ets wean 


to come and look at these novelties. 





firae vor sbicby 
Sede Dosen te tks GRATEFUL—COMFORTING. 


U. S., Canadas, and 


df SS SS Europe 
FERD. T. HOPKINS, Proprie tor, 48 Bond St., running 
through to main office, 37 Great Jones St., N. Y. 


lof Metcalf’s Sachet Powders MADE WITH BOILING MILK. 


imparts a delightful and last- 


. 5 ing odor to gloves, handker- 
rn - : Writing thoroughly taught 
PACKAGESBy vE XPRESS A Little chiefs, clothing, stationery, AHORTH AND by mail or personally. 


“I do not know a greater household 
luxury than Arxtnson’s Cologne. For twenty-five 
years I have never been without it.’ 


Retait BRANCH or furniture with which it ituations procured all pupils when competent. 


i - end for circular. W.G. CHAFFEE, Oswego,N.Y 
is associated. Try a sample 


A a USIC—ART—-ELOCUTION 1 
s A . - _ ant 

G °°) glass jar of Frangipani, LORRAINE.— General Culture. Desirable Positions 
Ps rs Violette, or Damask Rose. By ; = open to progressive students. All inte rested 


Latest Parisian style of ladies’ collars. Manufactured will receive valuable information ree 
¥, 


mail, 25¢. exclusively by Corliss Bros. & Co., Troy, N. by addressing E, TOURJEE, Boston, Mass, 
wstepaiabideiiaah S ASK FOR IT.— 
Write us if you want to make ac "| T. METCALF & CO. - 






























money}; every hour will count. 2? Tremont St., Boston. sete 
LADIES: E. GROSH & Co., Richmond, Va, FOUGERA & CO., New Youk. pa arg + sae WOMAN'S MEDICAL COLLEGE 
~— Sold by all Draggists. tem. Address Rood Magle Seale Co. .Quiney, ile OF PENNSYLVANIA 
You can live at home and make more insheshldtid for us ——____——_ ——— —_— The 40th Annual Session opens October 3, 1889. A 





0 9 hree years’ graded course given in Spring and Winte 
Wy outs Pans. Teome PAE: Addream, TRUS & CO. Auguots, Maine Children Cry: for Pitcher’s Castoria. three years’ graded course given in Spring and Winter 


terms. Crara Marsuaui, M.D., Dean, Philadelphia. 





























THE PULLMAN WAS LATE. 

“T SAY, CONDUCTAH, HOW COMES IT THAT 
WE'VE REACHED OUAH DESTINATION HALF A 
MINUTE LATE?” 

“FRONT END OF TRAIN’S ON TIME, 
END'S ALLUS LATE.” 


REAR 


FACETIZ. 
ASPIRATION, 

Some men I know do yearn for bliss untold; 
Some wish for horses, some for jewels fine; 
Some love to revel in the joys of wine, 

When in their dreams vast promises of gold 

Before their misty visions do unfold. 


Some maids I know love with a prince to dine, 


Some love to deck themselves in dresses fine ; 
Some like to have whate’er their eyes behold. 
But fate our longings scarcely e’er abets, 


How much, then, are these mortals to be praised !— 
The man who has no faith in tears and sighs, 


Bunt straight consoles himself with cigarettes; 
The maid who by misfortune is not dazed, 
Whom half a box of candy satisfies! 
Natuan M. Levy. 
cinbintiiilipiniiatie 
THE PROPER RECIPE. 
‘Well, Browne, how do you find yourself?” 
** Never lose myself. 
tise oa 


ACCOUNTED FOR. 


“Mise Passee only just had her eighteenth birth- 


day? Ridiculous!” 
** It's true, 
February.” 


VERY MUCH SO. 


“TI never could noderstand Smith. There is some- 


thing far away about him.” 
**So I hear. He is in Egypt, isn’t he?” 


—— on 
HE KNEW THE ROPES. 


Dasnwoon, “I am going to dosomething noble, and 


get my wame in the papers.” 


Mennrrr. “If that’s what you're after, you'll have to 


do something bad.” 
en 


A GOOD INVESTMENT. 
“Can you lend me five dollars 2?” 
* Can't do it.” 
‘Why not ?” 


“I never lent you any money, so I don’t know 


whether you would pay me or not.” 


** Well, great Scott! isn't it worth five dollars to find 
I might strike you 


out what kind of a man I am? 
for a hundred some day.” 


a 
A RARE ENTERTAINMENT. 


Gus. “ What did you think of our amateur theatri- 
Rather a rare entertainment, was 


cals, Miss Mamie? 
it not?” 


Miss Mamie. “ Well-—er—yes; it wasn’t very well 


done, to be sure.” 
——>__— 


Writers love to refer to “ Highways and Byways,” 
forgetting, perhaps, that most highways are buyways 


in themselves. 


TARPER’S BAZAR. 
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If I did, I suppose I'd adver- 


You know she was born on the 29th of 











“ig THIS HO 


AN AUGUST WAIL. 


Wok to the broker in town! 
Woe to the dog on the street! 
Hail the diaphanous gown! 
Oh for the snow and the sleet! 
Oh for an ice-covered seat! 
Oh for a yacht and a crew, 
When ev'ry crank that you meet 
Inquires: 
Is this h-¢ en-ugh for y-w? 


Oh for a terrible noun, 
Word with discomfort replete, 
Oh for a three-barrelled frown 
Wherewith Dame Virgo to greet! 
Oh for a thrice-thinner sheet! 
Oh for a light gauzy shoe, 
When ev’ry crank that you meet 
Asks: 


Is this h-t enough for y-u ? 


Would that my head bore the crown! 
Would that a throne bore my feet! 
Oh, but the laws I’d lay down, 
Ne’er to become obsolete! 
Taking these cranks indiscreet, 
Hanging them high in the blue, 
Deaf to them while they entreat, 
Just because they ask: 
Is this h-t enough for y-u? 


ENVOY. 
Oh, but this terrible heat 
August sees fit to renew, 
Drives me right here to repeat, 
With the cranks, 
Is THIS H-T ENOUGH FOR yY-U? 
Joun Kenprick Bangs. 
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VERY 


“WHAT HAVE YOU BROUGHT YOUR RACKET FOR? 
“I KNOW; BUT YOU WOULDN'T HAVE ME WEAR A TENNIS SUIT WITHOUT PUTTING ON MY 


RACKET TOO, WOULD you?” 


CA 
WY 


ARE \\ 
Sb 


eae 


ig 


7 


My i x 
a yy i Up 
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PARTICULAR. 
THERE'S NO TENNIS ABOUT HERE?” 








INCOMPATIBLE. 


“They say Smithers don’t get along with his wife.” 

“T knew she wouldn’t agree with him; she’s too 
rich.” 

People who pour water into a sieve are certainly not 
straining for effect. 


A NEW EXCUSE. 


“ Say, old man, I’m in a sad fix. Miss Gushington 
writes me from India that she’s 
engaged, and asks me to send 
her letters back. They make a r — 
horrible pile, and, confound it, {| } 
the ey company won't send mF 
them ©. O. D.” : 

“ How much 2” asked the “ old 
man,” sadly. ! 

{ 


| 
i 





HIS PEDIGREE. \ 


Eneuisuman (to stranger). ’ 
“ Excuse me, sir, but aren’t you 
a foreigner ?” 

Srranoer. “Foreigner? No, 
sir, I'm an American pure and 
simple.” I 

Enouisuman. “ Ab! and what ’ 5S 
tribe do you belong to, please ?” ' 


> 


WORKS BOTH WAYS. 


Crriuzen (to lawyer). “1 want E 
your advice in a suit I am 
about—” 

Lawyer. “ Excuse me, but a 
fee of twenty dollars will be ne- = 





\Q 


cessary before discussing legal ~ ee — 


matters.” 

Crrizen. “ Certainly ; there you 
are. My suit is against Smith. 
He agreed to—” 

Lawyer (pocketing the money). 
“T am sorry, sir, but you are a 
little too late. I have mn re- 
tained by Smith.” 











T ENOUGH FOR. YOUOOocoe+.--. 2” 


VERY LIKELY. 


Brows. “It’s terrible the way these coal dealers 
cheat you. There's not more than twelve hundred in 
that ton.” 

Lirtix Jounnis. “ Perhaps, dad, the coal man 
weighed it on the same scalex as you weighed that 
twenty-pound fish you canght.” 

pi aes EE Siam 

Newport-by-the-sea is increased to “ Newport-by- 

the-CCCC” this summer iu honor of the 400, 
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A SAD SITUATION. 
¥ He owes everything he has ROR, 


MULTIPLYING 
“Miss KELLY, Ol NOTICE YEZ GOT YEZ A NEW MIR- 


to me. 
“That's bad. He owes a great 
deal more than he has to me.” 








THE CANDLE-POWER. 


“Yis; Ol THOUGHT ’TWOULD BE MORE ECONEMY TO 
BUY WAN TO SET THE CANDLE IN FRONT AV, SOZE TO 
HAVE TWO CANDLES THAN TO BURRN A KEROCHINE LAMP.” 











